Over  the  swaying,  cracking  shore  ice  Dick  glided  with  powerful  strokes.  His  sweetheart  bobbed 
up  and  down  in  the  current  of  the  river,  vainly  clutching  at  the  ice  cakes  for 
support.  To  save  her  seemed  impossible,  but  Dick  sped  on. 
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SKATING  A  RACE  AGAINST  DEATH 


By  FRANK  F0RRE5T 


CAST  OF  CHARACTERS: 

Dick  Daresome,  aged  18,  the  most  popular  student 
in  iMerrivale  Academy. 

^  t 

Sam  Thorpe,  his  jolly  roommate,  same  age. 

Chester  Brown,  a  crippled  student  and  a  warm 
friend  of  Dick’s. 

Stuart  Armstrong,  student/  leader  of  the  rival 
school,  Belleville  Academy,  located  three  mi}es 
away. 

Henry  Benson,  also  of  Belleville,  and  an  enemy  to 
Dick.  * 

Bess  Morrison,  the  belle  of  Greenvale  Academy  for 
Girls,  and  Dick’s  sweetheart. 

Grace  Gray,  her  roommate,  at  the  academy. 

Gipsy  John,  a  wanderer  with  a  band  of  followers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  DEADLY  PERIL. 

"Help !”  screamed  a  girlish  voice  as  the  ice  in  the  Green- 
vale  River  cracked  with  an  ominous  crunching  sound. 

She  had  been  skating  well  toward  the  middle  of  the 
frozen  stream,  when  suddenly  a  small  rift  in  the  glassy 
ku  o  Ha  nee  bad  grown  into  an  ever- widening  abyss. 


“Help!”  cried  the  pretty  girl  again  as  she  toppled  into 
the  freezing  w&ter  through  the  bobbing  cakes  of  ice. 

No  one  was  within  hailing  distance  when  she  first  lost 
her  balance,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  to  sink  unaided 
to  the  chill  depths  of  an  icy  grave  under  the  surface  of 
the  river. 

“Oh!  will  no  one  hear  me?”  she  cried  to  herself  in  de¬ 
spair  as  she  clung  to  the  bobbing  blocks  of  ice  to  keep  her 
head  above  water.  “I  should  never  have  left  the  rest  of 
the  girls  to  skate  here  alone !” 

But  regrets  were  too  late  now. 

Wider  and  wider  spread  the  big  crack  in  the  ice,  be¬ 
cause  the  force  of  the  current  was  causing  more  and  more 
of  the  surface  to  crumble  off  into  the  surging  waters  be¬ 
neath. 

“Oh,  I’m  dying!”  screamed  the  girl  in  a  last  frantic  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  herself  heard. 

Still  no  one  came. 

She  held  on  with  stiffening  fingers  to  the  ice,  and  safety 
seemed  such  a  little  distance  away  that  it  was  horribly 
tantalizing. 

“If  I  could  only  kick  these  heavy  skates  off !”  she  thought 
to  herself  miserably.  But  they  had  been  strapped  by  the 
skilful,  wiry  fingers  of  Dick  Daresome,  and  they  were  on 
to  fftay. 

All  seemed  lost  now,  for  it  was  almost  dark  about  her — 
the  early  dusk  of  the  winter’s  afternoon.  There  was  no 
reply  to  her  weak  cries. 
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“  I  hey  re  all  watching  Dick  in  that  trial  hockey  game/’ 
thought  the  girl  to  herself  as  the  water  came  nearer  and 
nearer  her  chin.  “If  these  skirts  only  hold  me  up  a  little 
longer  I  may  scream  again.” 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  once  more  raised  her  voice  in 
a  heart-rending  call  for  assistance. 

“Please,  please  help  me!  I’m  dying!” 

bar  down  the  river,  round  the  bend,  a  group  of  young 
folks  were  skating  back  and  forth.  The  boys  had  built 
ures  along  the  bank,  and  many  of  the  girls  from  Greenvale 
Academy  were  flitting  around  on  nimble  skates,  watching 
tlie  boys  practice  at  their  ice  hockey. 

Suddenly  the  captain  of  one  team  gazed  about  him  with 
an  anxious  look.  '  . 

“Where  is  Bess  Morrison,  boys?”  he  cried. 

The  lads  near  him  shook  their  heads. 

“Oh,  she’s  skating  with  some  one  or  other  up  the  river, 
I  guess/  replied  one  of  his  comrades.  “Come  on  and 
finish  up  this  practice  rush,  Dick.” 

The  handsome  youth  thus  addressed  was  not  in  the  mood 
for  finishing  his  practice  just  at  this  particular  moment. 

“No,  I  promised  the  preceptress  of  the  girls’  academy 
that  I  would  look  after  Bess,  and  I  don’t  break  my  word.” 

He  glided  over  toward  one  of  the  girls,  who  was  doing 
fancy  figures  on  the  outside  of  the  group. 

“Grace,  did  you  see  Bessie?”  cried  Dick  Daresome. 

The  young  girl  looked  up  at  him  in  alarm. 

^  hy,  I  thought  she  was  with  you,  Dick  1”  she  exclaimed 
in  surprise. 

“She’s  not,  and  it’s  getting  dark.  I  wonder  if  those 
girls  on  the  bank  yonder  could  have  noticed  her?” 

Dick  skated  rapidly  to  the  shore. 

“Girls,  did  you  see  Bess  Morrison  skating  along  lyme?” 
asked  our  hero. 

One  of  the  girls  spoke  up. 

Yes,  I  -saw  her  just  as  I  was  walking  down  this  way 
from  the  bridge.  -She  was  skating  along  up  the  river  by 
herself.  Up  that  way!” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Dick  in  astonishment,  “what’s 
that  noise?” 

It  was  just  at  this  minute  that  the  ice  cracked  along  the 
center  of  the  river.  Dick  whirled  about  to  see  the  figures 
of  his  companions  darting  toward  the  shore. 

The  ice  is  broke,  Dick  J”  shouted  one  of  his  friends, 
forgetting  all  about  grammar  in  such  a  crucial  time. 
“Where  is  Bess?  Have  yon  found  her?” 


Bess  is  clever  enough  skater  to  be  safe  long  ere  this  from 
that  breaking  ice.” 

“Walk!”  cried  Dick' scornfully.  “Do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  wait  that  long  to  find  out  where  she  is?” 

“Dick!”  shouted  another  lad.  “Don’t  take  such  foolish 
chances  as  to  skate  along  this  ice  now.  Walk,  you  silly  !** 

But  young  Daresome  had  parleyed  long  enough. 

A  vague  presentiment  of  impending  evil  prompted  him 
to  speed  along  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  observing 
girl  on  the  river  bank. 

“There’s  not  a  second  to  lose,  I  know,”  murmured  Dick 
to  himself  as  he  skated  along  with  swift  strides. 

“Dick — Dick!”  shouted  a  friend.  Then  seeing  that  the 
brave  and  thoughtful  youth  was  racing  ahead  to  find  the 
missing  girl,  the  speaker  dashed  along  after  him,  skating  as 
well.  • 

“I’ll  follow  Dick  and  we’ll  work  together  if  there  is  any 
trouble,”  said  this  individual  to  himself.  “It’s  a  pretty  big 
chump  of  a  roommate  who  won’t  help  out  when  his  pal’s 
sweetheart  is  in  danger !” 

Thus  they  skated  along,  and  still  another  of  Dick’s 
friends,  Alan  Brownson,  followed  the  gallant  roommate, 
Sam  Thorpe. 

For,  as  the  reader  can  easily  see,  Merrivale  Academy 
3oys  were  of  the  sort  that  stick  together  in  danger. 

Click !  Clickety-click ! 

How  the  skates  rang  out  on  the  early  evening  air  as  the 
3oys  raced  along! 

Dick  Daresome  was  in  the  lead,  and  he  rapidly  distanced 
lis  pursuers.  For  Dick  heeded  not  the  biggest  apparent 
danger  in  the  ice  below  and  before  him. 

“There’s  a  corker  of  a  crack !”  muttered  Dick  to  himself 
as  he  beheld  an  open  space  before  him  which  threatened 
his  progress. 

But  the  gallant  lad  hesitated  not  the  fraction  of  a  minute. 
He  was  too  worried  over  the  possible  mishap  of  his  sweet¬ 
heart.  So  he  pulled  his  muscles  together  and  leaped  val¬ 
iantly,  high  and  clear,  over  the  fissure  in  the  ice. 

Biff! 

He  stiuck  the  solid  ice  on  the  other  side  of  the  crack 
with  a  bump  which  nearly  cost  him  his  balance. 

“Nearly  a  goner!”  he  cried,  and  then  wiggled  skilfully, 
until  he  had  regained  As  equilibrium.  Another  step  and 
he  was  all  right  again. 

“Now  for  a  spurt  under  that  bridge!”  muttered  our 
friend  as  he  let  out  liis  sinewy  legs  again  with  renewed 


“No,  I  haven’t — worse  luck!”  groaned  Dick  in  dismay. 
“I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  her,  either!” 

“  She  went  up  that  way !”  cried  the  girl  on  the  bank.  “  I 

saw  her  skate  around  the  curve  in  the  bank,  and  under  the 
bridge !” 

Dick  looked  up  the  river.  The  bridge  mentioned  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  him,  while  the  ice  Vas 
breaking  more  and  more  every  instant. 

“Come  ashore,  Dick!”  cried  one  of  his  friends.  “You 
can  walk  up  the  bank  and  see  where  she  is.  I  know  that. 


“Girl  drowning!”  was  the  terrible  cry  that  reached 
cars  as  he  came  beneath  the  bridge.  Several  people  w 
running  across  the  bridge  waving  their  arms  excitedly. 

1  iom  some  small  houses  on  the  roadside  near  bv  D 
could  see  more  people  emerging. 

'■  Great  guns!"  he  groaned  with  a  deadly  fear  clutehi 
at.  Ins  heart,  “can  Bess  be  in  danger?" 

On  he  sped,  while  behind  came  his  two  faithful  frien 

"Help!"  came  a  faint  scream  which  was  barelv  audil 
above  the  crashing  of  the  loosened  fe*. 
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It  was  the  voice  of  his  sweetheart! 

“I  must  save  her!"  cried  Dick  Daresome  in  anguish  as 
he  saw  far  ahead  in  the  open  stretch  an  upraised  arm. 

It  seemed  to  Dick  that  every  bit  of  strength  had  oozed 
out  of  his  sturdy  young  frame.  In  a  danger  to  himself 
Dick  would  have  faltered  never  an  instant. 

“This  danger  to  Bess — it  unmans  me!”  groaned  Dick. 
"What  can  I  do?” 

But  the  boy  gritted  his  teeth,  just  as  a  brave  dog  does 
before  going  into  the  death  struggle  with  a  wild  beast.  He 
clenched  his  cold  fists  until  the  nails  cut  into  his  palms. 


But  Dick  saw  the  white,  choking  face  of  Bess  reappear 
for  an  instant.  In  that  fraction  of  a  second  the  brave  lad 
crouched  down  and  then  with  all  the  force  of  his  body 
leaped  across  the  bobbing  blocks  of  ice. 

“Oh,  oh!”  screamed  some  women  on  the  bank,  while  the 
lads  watched  this  daring  act  with  dumfounded  consterna¬ 
tion. 

“Dick  will  be  struck  on  the  head  as  he  comes  up!” 
groaned  Alan  Brownson  in  anguish  of  heart. 

“Why  didn’t  he  wait  for  a  board?”  cried  Sam,  despairing 
as  well. 


But  on  he  raced. 

“Nearer!”  he  muttered  to  hold  up  his  courage. 

It  was  well,  for  Bess7  strength  had  almost  forsaken  her. 
She  was- quite  some  distance '  from  the  solid  ice  by  this 
time,  and  the  poor  girl  was  almost  unconscious  in  her  ter¬ 
rible  peril.  • 

“Will  no  one  come  to  my  aid?”  she  muttered  to  herself 
between  cold,  white  lips. 

Then  all  grew  black  before  her  eyes,  and  she  lost  all  con¬ 
sciousness  of  every  idea  in  the  world,  except  that  she  must 
catch  hold  of  something.  * 

“Hurry,  Dick!”  cried  Sam  Thorpe,  his  roommate,  some 
distance  behind  him.  But  Dick  heard  nothing  except  that 
cruel  crashing  of  the  ice  as  it  churned  back  and  forth  in 
the  fierce  current. 

“It  must  be  crushing  my  Bess!”  he  groaned,  and  then 
he  spurred  himself  on  for  his  last  few  daring  strokes. 

Over  the  swaying,  cracking  shore  ice  Dick  glided  with 
powerful  strokes.  His  sweetheart  bobbed  up  and  down  in 
the  current  of  the  fiver,  vainly  clutching  the  ice  cakes  for 
support. 

To  save  her  seemed  impossible,  but  Dick  sped  on ! 

It  was  a  neek-and-neck  race  between  Dick  Daresome  and 
the  grim  reaper,  Death ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

STRUGGLING  ’MIDST  THE  ICE  CAKES. 

Dick  beheld  the  head  of  his  sweetheart  bob  under  the 
cruel  waters.  There  was  not  an  instant  to  lose ! 

But  Dick  Daresome  did  not  lose  his  head,  either,  for 
he  realized  that  every  act  of  his  must  count  in  the  fight,  or 
else  his  cause  would  be  a  failure. 

“Be  careful,  Dick — wait  until  we  get  some  boards!” 
shouted  Sam  Thorpe,  his  roommate,  from  behind. 

“Hurry' — and  Til  wait  in  the  water!”  responded  Dick, 
snapping  out  his  words  with  determination. 

While  he  was  speaking  he  was  skilfully  unclasping  his 
skates,  for  the  crafty  Dick,  after  many  such  experiences, 
knew  the  terrible  downward  puli  caused  by  skates  when  one 
was  struggling  in  the  water. 

“'Ha-re  she  is  again !”  cried  one  of  the  boys,  rushing  up 

behind  them. 


But  Dick’s  head  came  up  like  a  flash,  and  the  lad  was 
within  about  ten  feet  of  his  drowning  sweetheart. 

“We  must  help  him !”  shouted  Sam,  skating  rapidly  back 
to  the  shore. 

Meanwhile  Dick,  unmindful  at  first  of  the  terrible  chili 
of  the  water,  had  reached  Bess  as  she  started  to  sink  again. 
He  clasped  her  firmly  under  the  shoulders. 

“Hold  up  your  head,  Bess!”  he  cried. 

But  the  poor  girl  was  too  far  gone  with  fright  and  cold 
to  be  able  to  help  him  the  slightest  bit. 

“Hurry,  boys,  get  a  board  of  some  sort!”  shouted  Dick 
to  the  lads  who  now  were  clustering  around  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  firm  ice. 

But  this  was  none  too  near,  for  the  current  was  swinging 
them  in  a  gradual  curve  further  and  further  away  from 
the  shore. 

“I  can’t  find  anything!”  said  Sam  as  he  gazed  up  and 
down  in  the  dusk  of  the  darkness  along  the  shore.  “There's 
not  even  a  toothpick  in  sight !” 

“We  must  get  something,  for  Dick  is  being  swept  away 
from  shore  every  minute !”  put  in  Alan,  who  had  skated 
up  to  help. 

The  boys  looked  in  vain. 

“We  must  get  something  from  that  house  up  there! 
Surely  there  must  be  some  boards  around  that  little  store  by 
the  end  of  the  bridge !”  said  Sam. 

All  this  while  Dick  was  battling  furiously  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  water.  The  swift-flowing  Green  vale  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  opponent,  and  would  have  given  Dick  a  fearful  task 
even  had  he  been  unencumbered  with  the  body  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  girl. 

“  Oh,  there’s  hardly  any  use  in  fighting  now,”  said  Dick 
as  the  waters  carried  him  further  and  further  from  the 
solid  ice. 

Bang!  A  floating  cake  of  the  river  ice  swung  around 
and  brought  up  with  a  dull  but  most  uncomfortable  thud 
against  our  hero’s  head. 

“Ouch!”  he  groaned,  dodging  back  as  well  as  he  could. 
“It  looks  pretty  bad  for  me  here,  and  no  mistake!” 

Biff!  Some  more  chunks  of  the  frozen  liquid  came  into 
collision  with  the  youth’s  shoulders  as  he  bravely  swam 
along,  holding  up  the  girl’s  unconscious  form. 

“This  is  fierce !”  muttered  Dick,  “but  I’ll  keep  up  as  long 
as  there’s  a  little  bit  of  strength  left  me!” 

He  realized  that  he  was  too  worn  out  with  the  labor  of 
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swimming  to  cry  to  his  friends.  He  realized  that  it  was 
safest  to  husband  his  strength. 

“Dick,  we’re  coming  with  a  rope!”  shouted  the  cheery 
voice  of  his  roommate. 

It  seemed  to  Dick  Daresome  that  the  sound  came  from 
miles  and  miles  and  miles  away.  But  in  reality  Sam  was 
following  along  down  on  the  shore  ice,  which  was  still 
unaffected  by  the  break. 

“Can  you  swim  over  toward  shore,  Dick?”  cried  Alan  as 
they  waved  a  rope.  “We  got  this  in  the  little  house,  and  it 
ought  to  help  all  right !” 

But  the  current  relentlessly  carried  along  the  gallant 
young  rescuer,  and  Dick’s  struggles  availed  him  naught. 

“I  can't  make  it!”  he  called  with  all  the  vocal  strength 
he  could  muster. 

The  boys  could  not  distinguish  his  words  in  the  crash  of 
bumping  ice,  and  the  speed  of  the  current  took  him  further 
away.  They  saw*  that  such  a  rescue  was  indeed  a  forlorn 
hope. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  cried  Sam. 

“All  is  lost,  I  fear!”  echoed  Alan. 

The  boys  and  others  who  had  rushed  up  to  see  the  thrill¬ 
ing  affair  offered  a  dozen*  wild  schemes. 

“Let’s  hunt  for  a  boat,”  said  one. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  go  exploring,  as  Sam  and  Alan 
well  knew.  Dick  could  not  possibly  hold  up  more  than 
five  minutes  at  most.  Every  second  was  a  notch  in  the  | 
scythe  of  the  Grim  Reaper,  and  it  looked  as  if  Dick  and 
Bess  were  almost  ready  for  the  fatal  harvest. 

“Get  a  pole!”  shouted  another  adviser. 

“If  we  only  had  a  balloon!”  said  a  third  visionary. 

Suddenly  a  voice  was  borne  to  Sam’s  ears  which  he 
knew  full  well.  It  was  that  of  Chester  Brown,  the  crippled 
lad,  his  classmate. 

“Sam,  we  must  save  Dick!”  cried  this  youth.  “I  was 
watching  and  saw  all  this  from  the  bridge  there !” 

“Oh!  Chester,  I’m  afraid  it  is  all  up,”  said  Sam  de¬ 
jectedly.  “He  is  making  a  game  fight,  but  there’s  no  way 
of  getting  him.  I’d  jump  in  myself  and  help  him  out,  but 
I  could  not  reach  him  with  these  ice  cakes  floating  so 
thickly !” 

“What  can  we  do?”  asked  Alan. 

“1  tell  you  you  can  do  something — you  must!”  cried  the 
lame  lad.  “I  have  an  idea  !” 

“What?”  cried  Sam  in  pitiful  suspense. 

“You  two  fellows  run  out  on  that  bridge  and  lower  a; 
noose  to  Dick  as  the  current  carries  him  under!  You  have 
already  got  your  skates  off — so  hurry !” 

The  two  lads  saw  that  this  scheme  was  &  good  one. 

Without  more  ado  they  sped  away  toward  the  not  far 
distant  bridge.  It  was  a  low  structure,  and  they  saw  that 
there  was  a  good  chance  to  catch  Dick  before  the  current 
dragged  him  past  to  the  deadly  regions  of  wider  area  below. 

“Sam,  we’ve  got  to  race  for  it  to  head  him  off!”  cried 
Alan  as  the  two  lads  tore  across  the  snow-covered  ground. 

“You  bet — but  we’ll  win  !’’  said  Sam  between  grunts,  for 
he  wa$  speeding  as  he  had  never  done  before. 


Around  the  bridge  end  they  swung,  and  galloped  out  on 
the  structure,  Alan  dragging  the  rope  behind  him. 

“Now  is  our  chance,”  said  Sam  as  they  saw  to  their  de¬ 
light  that  Dick  had  not  reached  the  bridge  yet. 

“Coil  the  rope  and  make  a  loop  first!”  shouted  the  lame 
lad,  hurrying  as  fast  as  his  bad  ankle  would  permit  him. 
Chester  was  instinctively  a  general,  and  every  little  detail 
was  worked  out  by  him  in  any  sort  of  plan. 

“Quick,  now,  Sam!”  said  Alan.  “Can't  you  clamber 
down  that  bridgework  a  little,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  we 
get  the  loop  to  Dick?” 

This  was  a  happy  thought,  and  Sam’s  wiry  strength  was 
in  good  aid  here.  Over  the  railing  of  the  bridge  and  down 
the  post  he  went. 

“Steady!  Be  careful!”  warned  Chester  from  above. 

“There  comes  Dick!”  cried  Alan.  “Here,  catch’ the  end 
of  this  rope  and  get  the  loop  to  him !” 

Sam  braced  himself  as  best  he  could  on  the  little  cross¬ 
piece  and  lowered  the  loop  so  that  Dick  might  catch  it. 
Our  hero  saw  the  approaching  help,  and  his  heart  beat 
gladly  again. 

“Well,  I  am  about  all  in !  It’s  a  good  thing  that  some¬ 
thing  is  happening,”  he  thought  to  himself  as  he  swam  on 
a  few  strokes. 

“Now,  ready,  Dick,  and  I’ll  get  it  around  your  shoul¬ 
ders!”  cried  Sam  as  he  leaned  forward. 

“No,  get  it  around  Bess!”  cried  the  gallant  lad,  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  safety  for  another.  “I'll  stand 
it  if  you  get  her  up !” 

With  nimble  hands  Dick’s  roommate  slipped  the  noose 
under  the  arms  of  Bess  Morrison  as  Dick  came  near  him 
in  the  current. 

“Pull!”  bellowed  Sam,  tugging  himself  at  the  rope  to 
give  some  extra  pull  to  the  action.  The  boys  above  exerted 
their  strength  and  hauled  away  like  good  fellows. 

The  form  of  the  girl  emerged  from  the  water  and  was 
slowly  pulled  up  to  the  level  of  the  bridge,  where  willing 
hands  lent  their  aid  to  bring  her  back  to  consciousness. 

“But  Dick — where's  Dick?”  cried  Chester  Brown,  lean¬ 
ing  over  to  look  for  his  friend.  / 

In  the  excitement  young  Daresome  had  drifted  past  the 
woodwork  of  the  bridge,  and  was  unable  to  catch  hold  of 
any  of  it.  It  looked  as  if  he  were  doomed.  But  Dick  was 
now  free  of  the  weight  of  the  girl. 

Besides  that,  the  weight  of  his  fear  was  off  him,  for  he 
:  knew  that  his  sweetheart  was  in  the  hands  of  friends  who 
would  bring  her  back  to  herself. 

“I  can  stand  anything!”  breathed  Dick  as  he  struck  out 
toward  the  shore.  “It’s  not  so  far  away  now,  and  I  know 
that  Bess  is  all  right!” 

Sam,  seeing  that  Dick  had  passed  beyond  help  from  the 
bridge,  scrambled  up  on  to  the  structure,  while  several  of 
the  boys  rushed  to  the  bank. 

“Bring  that  rope  along,  Alan!”  yelled  Sam.  and  it  was 
well  that  he  had  the  forethought  to  order  this. 

The  lads  rushed  down  parallel  with  the  swimming  lad. 

Every  stroke  of  Dick’s  arms  grow  weaker,  for  he  had 
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Kvii  under  a  terrific  strain  all  this  time.  The  cold  water 
Nvas  telling  on  his  sinews,  and  he  felt  the  deadly  approach 
of  cramps. 


“Oh,  gosh!  I  hope  I  don't  get  stung  that  way!”  cried 
Dick,  losing  heart  a  little  as  he  felt  the  telltale  pains  and 
stiffening  of  one  leg. 

“Its  come!”  he  cried,  as  against  his  will  that  leg  was 
suddenly  drawn  up  full  force  against  his  body. 

He  was  now  swimming  with  one  leg  only,  and  his  two 
arms,  which  were  having  hard  work  at  it,  numb  and  cold 
as  they  were.  But  Dick  persevered  with  his  usual  stick-to-it 
grit.  >  . 

“They’ll  never  kill  me  without  my  fighting  back !”  he 
said  to  himself  to  keep  his  own  spirits  up. 

“Dick,  we're  going  to  throw  this  rope  to  you!”  shouted 
Sam,  using  his  hands  to  form  a  trumpet.  “Are  you  ready 
to  catch  it?” 

Our  hero  now  felt  a  twinge  in  one  arm — it  seemed  to  be 
all  up.  The  cramp  had  paralyzed  this  limb  as  well ! 

“Oh,  what’s  the  use?”  he  muttered  to  himself  in  despair. 
But  he  struck  out  as  best  he  could  with  one  arm  and  one 
leg.  The  result  was  merely  a  whirling  motion  in  the  water, 
with  no  progress. 

It  was  indeed  a  bitter  prospect  that  he  faced,  for  every 
instant  he  felt  the  growing  numbness  of  these  two  remain¬ 
ing  friends,  and  in  a  pitiably  short  while  he  knew  that  he 
would  sink,  hopelessly  paralyzed,  into  the  swirling  depths 
of  the  Greenvale  River ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  DISASTROUS  SLEIGH  RIDE. 

^  "  j  v  r 

% 

Suddenly  there  was  a  swishing  sound  in  the  air  above 
Dick’s  head.  A  loop  of  rope  settled  down  across  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  as  a  drowning  man  clutches  a  straw,  so  Dick 
grasped  this  bit  of  help. 

“Now,  hold  on  tight,  Dick !”  shouted  Sam,  who  had  been 
the  lassoist  of  the  occasion. 

Dick  held! 

With  all  the  strength  of  his  body  concentrated  in  the  five 
fingers  of  the  hand  of  the  arm  yet  uncramped,  Dick  held. 
The  boys  pulled  with  might  and  main.  Before  he  could 
realize  it  he  was  bumping  into  the  edge  of  the  solid  ice. 

“Now,  there,”  said  Alan  cheerfully,  “you’re  back  again 
on  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave !” 

T he  ice  was  crunching  and  breaking  off  in  places.  But 
hi-  rescuers  lost  no  time  in  unceremoniously  dragging  our 
hero  up  over  the  edge,  with  their  own  feet  braced  on  the 
solid  portions  further  back. 

“That  was  a  close  shave,  Dick!”  said  Chester,  who  was 
helping  to  tug  at  the  line  with  the  rest. 

Sam  pulled  Dick  to  his  feet,  and  the  lad  stood  there  drip- 
pir.g  like  a  water  -paniel  just  out  of  a  bath. 

"Shave  !  That  wa-n’t  a  shave— it  was  a  shampoo  I”  said 


Dick,  looking  down  at  himself.  Then  lie  remembered  the 
plight  of  his  sweetheart,  and  his  face  sobered  up. 

“Where  is  Bess?”  he  cried  in  worried  tones. 

Sam  pointed  to  the  bridge  above,  and  then  to  the  house 
at  the  roadside. 

“She’s  all  right  now,  Dick,  so  don’t  worry,  old  boy. 
They  took  her  into  that  house  to  thaw  out.” 

Partly  relieved,  but  determined  to  make  sure  for  himself, 
Dick  began  to  rush  ashore.  Bat  lie  was  weak  and  lamed 
from  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  he  had  just  passed. 

“Oh,  but  my  legs  are  in  a  terrible  shape!”  he  cried  to 
Sam,  who  gamely  helped  him  along.  “I  hope  I’ll  get  rid 
of  these  cramps.  They  are  not  as  bad  as  they  were  in  the 
water,  anyway!” 

Straight  ahead  he  dragged  his  heavy  limbs,  and  in  a  jiffy 
they  were  standing  before  the  door  of  the  little  cottage  of 
the  storekeeper,  by  the  end  of  the  bridge. 

“Who  is  it?”  called  a  woman’s  voice  as  Dick  Daresome 
knocked. 

a 

“I  want  to  find  out  if  Bess  is  safe?”  called  out  the 
youth  in  anxiety. 

“Oh,  it’s  Dick !”  cried  a  soft  voice  inside,  and  the  door 
was  opened  more.  “Come  in,  Dick.  I’m  just  lying  down 
to  rest  up,  but  I  am  all  right  now !” 

,  His  sweetheart  was  safe.  Dick’s  heart  beat  joyously  as 
he  gazed  at  the  pretty  girl  reclining  on  the  settee  in  the 
corner  of  the  little  parlor. 

Bess  saw  his  glance  and  blushed  furiously. 

“I’m  all  bundled  up  in  this  kind  lady’s  clothes,  Dick,  so 
you  mustn’t  look  at  me  too  hard.  My  own  clothes  are 
drying  out  in  the  kitchen.” 

Dick  laughed  and  continued  to  look. 

“Well,  you  look  prettier  than  ever,  whoever  the  clothes 
belong  to.  I  don’t  know  what  they  are,  but  they  look  nice. 
What  happened  to  you  after  you  got  up  on  the  bridge?” 

“Well,”  said  Bess  in  a  dazed  sort  of  Way,  “I  don’t  re¬ 
member  a  thing  about  it,  until  I  came  to  consciousness  here 
in  this  nice,  warm  parlor.  But  I  know  I  feel  better  now, 
that’s  certain !” 

The  wife  of  the  storekeeper  now  interposed. 

“My  son  Henry  has  a  lot  of  clothes  that  are  just  about 
your  size,  and  you  can  put  them  on  if  you  want  to  let  them 
dry.  Do  you  ?” 

“You  just  bet  I’ll  be  glad  to,”  said  Dick  gratefully. 

The  old  lady  hurried  to  the  spare  closet,  and  while  she 
was  gone  Bess  managed  to  give  Dick  a  rewarding  little 
kiss  for  what  he  had  done. 

“That’s  worth  two  Turkish  baths,  Bess^”  said  he,  but 
just  then  the  old  lady  came  back,  and  it  will  never  be  known 
what  more  Dick  was  going  to  say  on  the  subject  of  rewards. 

“Now,  young  folks,  you  are  nearly  ready,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  the  young  lady  will  have  her  clothes  all  dried.  So 
I  think  you  bad  better  be  hustling  back  to  your  schools 
before  you  get  into  trouble.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Dick.  “I'll  go  see  what  we  can  do 
about  my  skates  and  things.” 
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He  hurried  out  to  rejoin  his  friends,  who  patiently 
waited  outside. 

‘‘She’s  all  right,  boys,”  said  Dick  gleefully,  “and  I’m 
going  to  take  her  home  to  the  schoolhouse  by  the  round¬ 
about  way.  We’ll  have  to  go  by  the  lower  bridge  now,  for 
the  ice  is  broken.” 

“Why  don't  you  take  her  in  a  sleigh,  Dick?”  asked  Sam, 
half  joking. 

“I  would  if  I  could,”  said  Dick,  “but  there’s  no  way  of 
getting  one  hereabouts.  The  village  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
away,  almost.  What  do  you  think?” 

Just  as  they  were  speaking  together  before  the  house  a 
sleigh  came  whizzing  along  the  road,  .across  the  bridge  to¬ 
ward  them.  In  the  dark  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see 
who  was  riding  in  it. 

But  the  lamps  on  the  side  of  the  driver’s  seat  shed  their 
light  straight  on  the  faces  of  the  boys. 

“Why,  halloo,  thar,  boys!”  came  a  cheery  voice. 

AIt’s  Dan,  the  coachman  at  the,  girls’  academy,”  said 
Dick  with  delight,  recognizing  the  tones  of  the  speaker. 

“Good  work,  Dan!”  he  called.  “Gee,  but  we’re  glad  to 
see  you !” 

The  coachman  pulled  up  the  two  restive  horses. 

“Whoa,  you  brutes!”  he  cried,  and  then  when  he  had 
them  stopped  turned  toward  Dick.  “What’s  the  trouble, 

Dick?” 

The  boys  told  him  about  the  breaking  of  the- ice  and  the 
rescue  which  followed. 

Dan  whistled  long  and  low. 

“Wall,  I  think  that  there  river  is  a  treacherous  old 
stream.  It  breaks  up  all  the  time  just  when  you  least  ex¬ 
pect  it.  I  don’t  trust  it  at  all.  I’m  powerful  glad  you  were 

thar  when  Miss  Bess  fell  in !” 

% 

Sam  interrupted  here. 

“He  wasn’t  there  then,  Dan,”  said  he.  “But  Dick  beat 
the  world’s  record  in  getting  there  on  speed.  You  should 
have  seen  him  flash  through  the  air !” 

Dick  became  modest  now  and  turned  angrily  on  Sam. 

“Yrou  good-for-nothing,”  he  said  half  peevishly,  “stop 
telling  whoppers  to  Dan.  I  only  got  there  as  quick  as  I 
could.  And  it’s  lucky  you  fellows  were  there,  or  there’d  be 
a  beautiful -double  funeral  next  Sunday!” 

The  boys  laughed,  and  Dick  turned  toward  the  house. 

“Do  you  want  to  take  Miss  Bess  and  me  back  to  the 
academy  by  the  long  road,  Dan?”  he  asked. 

“Sure,”  said  Dan,  “and  you  can  have  the  back  seat  to 
yourselves.  I’ve  been  taking  one  of  the  lady  teachers  up 
to  the  train  at  Merrivale  village.  Get  in!” 

Dick  knocked  at  the  door  and  by  this  time  Bess  was 
ready. 

“  I'll  call  for  my  wet  clothes  on  the  way  back  this  evening, 
or  else  to-morrow  morning,”  said  Dick  to  the  shopkeeper’s 
kind-hearted  wife.  “Is  that  all  right?” 

It  was  all  right.  The  two  clambered  into  the  sleigh, 
while  the  Merrivale  lads  started  back  across  the  bridge, 
waving  their  farewells. 


“You’ll  miss  your  supper,  Dick,  if  you  take  too  long  to 
say  good-by !”  called  Chester  teasingly. 

“Yes,  and  remember  it’s  a  cold  walk  back  home — take 
plenty  of  shoes!”  added  Sam.  % 

“You  boys,  there,  had  better  hustle  or  I’ll  beat  you  back 
by  the  other  cut !”  cried  Dick,  and  with  a  clucking  at  the 
horses  Dan  started  them  along  the  road  in  the  direction 
of  Belleville  village. 

The  girls’  academy,  as  the  reader  probably  remembers, 
was  located  on  a  small  but  picturesque  island  in  the 

Green  vale  River. 

It  was  reached  from  the  Merrivale  side  of  the  river  by  a 
low  foot-bridge,  while  from  the  Belleville  side  came  the 
wagon  road  and  wide  bridge,  by  which  supplies  were 
brought  to  the  academy  buildings. 

After  proceeding  along  this  road  to  the  west  for  a  short 
way,  Dan  "turned  to  the  left' and  started  south  toward  the 
bridge  to  the  girls’  school. 

Hardly  had  he  gone  two  hundred  yards  when  one  of  the 
horses  shied  at  something  on  the  roadside.  It  was  merely 
a  bush  or  something  of  that  sort.  But  the  animal  gave  its 
fright  to  the  teammate. 

“Whoa!”  cried  Dan,  pulling  ir.  on  the  lines  with  all  his 
might. 

“What  is  it,  Dan?”  cried  Bess  in  half  alarm  from  the 
rear  seat,  where  she  was  cuddled  into  the  arms  of  Dick. 

'“  Yawthin’.  These  here  horses  are  just  skittish — they 
been  out  at  pasture  for  a  month  or  so,  and  ain’t  broke  in 
again  good  yet!” 

The  animals  pranced  and  kicked,  and  Dan  brought  the 
whip  down  across  their  backs  with  determination. 

“I’ll  teach  the  pesky  varmints  what  they're  doing!"  he 
cried,  and  he  brought  another  lash. 

The  horses  started  ahead,  but  just  as  they  did  so  the  left 
rein  broke  from  the  tugging  of  the  furious  beasts. 

“Gosh!”  cried  Dan  as  the  brutes  pulled  ahead.  He 
hauled  and  tugged,  but  to  no  avail,  for  they  swung  first  to 
the  right  into  a  sort  of  snow-covered  ditch  at  the  roadside. 

Then  they  started  ahead  at  full  speed. 

The  sleigh  bounced  and  rolled  from  side  to  side,  but  the 
animals  plunged  on.  Bess  started  to  scream,  but  Dick 
clasped  her  hand  encouragingly. 

“Dan  will  pull  them  in  all  right,”  said  Dick,  “so  there’s 
no  danger  in  letting  them  run.” 

Suddenly  there  was  a  crash.  The  sleigh  was  running  at 
the  side  of  the  roadway,  and  had  smashed  into  the  low 
branches  of  an  oak  tree.  Dan  did  not  see  the  obstruction 
in  time  to  avoid  being  struck  by  it. 

He  was  knocked  off  into  the  snow  bank,  and  the  team, 
with  its  load  lightened,  sprang  forward  with  renewed  speed. 

I  bis  alarming  accident  had  happened  almost  before  the 
young  folks  could  realize  it. 

“Oh,  Dick,  they're  running  away  in  earnest  now!" 
wailed  Bess  in  natural  terror. 

Dick  gritted  bis  teeth  and  looked  ahead  at  the  flying  team 
which  was  dashing  them  to  some  unknown  tiuish. 
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“Ross,  lie  low  there  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh,  and  .1 
will  stop  them,"  he  said. 

“Dick,  please  don  t  do  anything  rash,,>  said  Bess  fear¬ 
fully.  “Tou  have  risked  your  life  enough  for  me  already 
to-day.  Please  don  t  do  this  now!” 

But  Dick  Daresome  only  smiled  grimly  and  leaped  lightly 
over  the  seat  to  the  place  in  front. 

Down  the*  roadway  they  dashed,  the  snow  flying  beneath 
the  skidding  runners  of  the  sleigh.  Dick  reached  for  the 
broken  line,  but  it  evaded  his  grasp. 


“Be  careful,  Dick!”  cried  Bess  from  behind  in  a  par¬ 
oxysm  of  fear  for  her  sweetheart.  But  Dick  heeded  it  not. 

“There’s  only  one  way  to  stop  them,”  he  cried,  “and  Ell 
do  it!” 


Ho  prepared  to  clamber  out  on  the  tongue  of  the  sleigh 
to  grasp  the  reins  up  close  to  the  horses’  heads.  But  just  as 
he  started  on  this  perilous  undertaking  the  horses  came 
to  a  cross-roads. 

Swinging  quickly  to  the  left  they  started  ahead  with  ter¬ 
rific  speed.  The  way  they  curved  about  almost  threw  Dick 
out  of  the  sleigh  altogether. 

“Gee!  I  nearly  w£ht  that  time  myself,  like  Dan!”  he 
muttered  to  himself.  He  held  on  gamely,  and  then  looked 
up  to  see  a  terrible  sight  before  him. 

Xot  five  hundred  yards  before  him  he  could  dimly  make 
out  the  Greenvale  River. 

“They  have  taken  the  ford  road!”  said  Dick  in  horror. 
“In  three  more  minutes  we  will  be  dashed  into  the  very 
stream  from  which  we  just  escaped !” 


.  CHAPTER  IV. 

SAVED  BY  A  PENKNIFE. 

“What  can  I  do?”  muttered  Dick  Daresome  to  himself. 

He  looked  at  the  steeds  before  him,  and  suddenly  a  happy 
idea  struck  him. 

“If  I  could  only  unhitch  them  it  would  be  all  right,  for 
the  little  up-grade  here  would  help  slow  up  the  sleigh!” 

Dick  looked  down  at  the  harness,  where  it  was  attached 
to  the  sleigh. 

“I’ll  try  it,  by  Jove !”  he  muttered,  and  leaned  over.  He 
tugged  at  the  traces,  which  were  not  so  far  down.  But  all 
to  no  avail. 

The  sleigh  was  being  dragged  onward  at  an  appalling 

rate. 

Dick  straightened  up  for  an  instant,  and  disconsolately 
stuck  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  as  a  fellow  will.  His  hand 
struck  the  cool  sides  of  a  new  pocket-knife  which  had  been 
one  of  his  Christmas  presents. 

“By  jingo!”  exclaimed  he,  “the  very  thing,  if  my  luck 
stays.” 

Leaning  over  again,  with  the  knife  firmly  grasped  in  his 
hands,  he  whipped  at  the  leather  strap  with  the  sharp  big 
blade  of  the  new  knife. 


“If  it  only  cuts!”  he  muttered,  praying  for  aid  in  this 
desperate  undertaking.  He  slashed  away,  and  still  no  ap¬ 
parent  result  rewarded  his  effort. 

He  felt  the  blood  rushing  to  his  throbbing  temples  from 
this  unnatural  position.  Yet  he  persisted,  and  suddenly 
beheld  the  leather  strap  give  way  with  a  snap. 

“I  couldn’t  have  done  it  if  it  hadn’t  been  taut  that  way,” 
he  thought,  and  he  swung  over  to  the  other  side  to  slash 
away  at  the  other  trace  from  the  horse. 

Crack !  This  one  went,  too. 

“Now,  there  are  two  more,  one  for  each  horse,”  thought 
Dick  as  he  persisted.  There  was  but  little  time  now  be¬ 
fore  him  for  his  last  trial  at  the  traces. 

Again  he  cut,  and  this  time  the  other  one  went  by  the 
board.  He  slashed  at  the  remaining  one  and  raised  up  with 
a  breath  of  relief. 

To  his  astonishment  he  beheld  that  the  horses  were  pull¬ 
ing  away,  almost  the  same. 

“Why — why - ”  he  stammered.  Then  he  saw  the 

cause — there  was  a  cross-piece  in  front,  against  which  they 
were  pushing,  and  to  which  part  of  the  harness  was  at¬ 
tached. 

“Oh,  plague  take  these  old-fashioned  sleighs!”  muttered 
Dick  in  desperation.  “I  can’t  do  any  more!” 

Then  in  anger  he  slapped  the  flank  of  the  right-hand 
horse. 

.  > 

“I’ll  get  even  with  the  brute,  anyway !”  he  cried. 

The  blow  stung,  and  the  frightened  horse  with  a  fearful 
whinny  jumped  to  one  side.  With  lightning  quickness  Dick 
gave  the  other  horse  a  jab,  and  it  leaped  to  the  other  side. 

This  quick  action  saved  the  day,  for  the  animals,  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  loosening  of  their  harness,  slowed  up  for  an 
instant. 

“Get  out,  quick,  Bess!”  called  Dick,  and  his  sweetheart, 
seeing  the  opportunity,  leaped  unharmed  to  the  ground. 

Dick  had  acted  just  as  quickly,  and  he  sprang  out  as  the 
two  horses  hesitated,  pulling  against  themselves  in  op¬ 
posite  directions. 

“Whoa!”  he  shouted  to  the  animals.  Then  he  rushed  at 
their  heads,  and  before  they  could  start  on  another  mad 
course  they  were  under  control. 

Bess  rushed  up  to  his  side  now  and  gave  him  a  hand,  as 
he  tried  to  quiet  the  trembling  steeds  with  caresses  on  their 
necks  and  heads. 

“What  on  earth  did  you  do,  Dick?”  asked  Bess  in  sur¬ 
prise.  “It  looked  to  me  as  if  we  were  entirely  gone  this 
time !” 

Dick  shook  his  head. 

“I  don’t  really  know,  Bess.  I  just  slashed  away  with  the 
only  friend  I  had — that  new  knife  of  mine,  and  somehow 
or  other  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  harness  went  to  pieces!” 

“You  saved  us  from  another  ducking!” 

“It’s  the  wrong  bird  this  time,  Bess — it  wouldn’t  have 
been  a  duck,  it  would  have  been  our  goose — anfl  mighty 
well  cooked  at  that.  But  you  know  it’s  a  fool  for  luck,  so 
somehow  that  cutting  hit  just  the  right  places!” 

“It’s  no  fool  business  at  all,  Dick.  There  does  often 
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But  Dick  and  Bess  were  so  preoccupied  with  the  detail-: 
of  that'  first  instalment  that  his  impoliteness  went  ab-o- 


coine  some  sort  of  thing  in  life  which  looks  like  luck. 
But  it  only  comes  to  the  fellows  who  are  waiting  to  grab 
it.  They  wouldn’t  have  stopped  by  luck  of  any  sort  if  you 
hadn't  been  working  so  hard  to  get  that  luck  in  your 
clutches.” 

“1  wonder  where  Dan  can  be?  Maybe  he's  hurt,”  said 
Dick,  starting  to  lead  the  now  well-behaved  team  back  to 
the  main  road.  “You  had  better  get  inside  that  sleigh  and 
ride.  I  nearly  ruined  this  old-fashioned  harness  with  my 
smart  tricks.  But  I  guess  it  will  hold  together  long  enough 
to  get  the  sleigh  home — if  I  do  the  leading!” 

They  progressed  a  little  way,  when  a  man  came  running 
down  the  dark  road  toward  them. 

“Dick  Daresome!  Is  that  you?”  he  bellowed. 

“You  bet  it  is,  Dan!”  shouted  our  hero,  and  the  coach¬ 
man,  with  an  eased  heart,  though  a  bruised  head,  came 
rushing  to  them. 

“Land  sakes !  but  I  was  plumb  worried  so  bad  I  didn’t 
know  I'd  been  bruised  up,”  said  he,  wiping  his  forehead 
with  a  bandanna  handkerchief. 

“We're  all  right,  but  your  harness  was  nearly  ruined,” 
said  our  friend  as  he  relinquished  his  hold  oh  the  two 
horses. 

“What's  that?”  asked  Dan,  so  Dick  recounted  the  story 
of  his  unexpected  delivery  from  the  danger  with  his  pen¬ 
knife. 

“Well,  well!”  said  Dan,  “that  do  beat  all!  It's  worth 
working  over  the  harness  a  whole  day  to  mend  it  jest  to 
have  you  do  such  a  slick  thing  as  that!” 

He  looked  at  the  cut  traces. 

“  Oh,  I  can  fix  them  now  so  that  they'll  do  for  the  road  to 
the  school  building  on  the  island,  so  wait  jest  a  minute;” 

He  fumbled  around  a  little,  used  s^me  strong  twine  to 
good  advantage,  and  soon  had  the  horses  slowly  going  down 
the  road  toward  the  academy. 

“Well,  Dick,”  said  Bess  as  she  snuggled  back  into  those 
overworked  arms  of  Dick  Daresome’s,  “you  have  earned 
a  whole  lot  of  rewards  by  all  the  things  you’ve  done  to-day. 
Do  you  want  the  pay  now  ?” 

“Now?  Oh,  no,”  said  Dick. 

“Why,  you  mean  old  thing!”  exclaimed  the  little  beauty 
in  indignation.  “What  do  you  mean  by  such  a  remark? 
You  won't  get  them  at  all  now,  just  for  that!” 

Dick  laughed  and  then  sighed. 

“Oh,  you  girls  are  all  alike!  You  never  keep  up  with 
the  times!” 

Bess  stiffened  up  and  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

“What’s  that  got  to  do  with  rewards?”  she  asked  sus¬ 
piciously,  studying  his  face. 

“Well,  don't  you  know  how  the  instalment  business  has 
grown  up  in  the  modern  business  world?  Well,  you  can 
just  deliver  my  rewards  to  me  with  a  deposit,  and  then  pay 
on  the  instalment  plan.” 

Dan  was  rude  enough  to  be  eavesdropping  just  at  this 
particular  speech.  He  was  listening  over  his  own  shoulder, 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  homely  but  good-natured  face. 

“Ho!  ho!”  lie  laughed,  for  this  was  too  much  for  him. 


lutely  unnoticed. 

The  sleigh  ride,  slow  as  it  was,  ended  all  too  soon,  and 
Dan  brought  the  team  up  before  the  porch  of  the  Greenvale 
Academy  building  with  remarkable  good  style,  consider¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  his  team's  harness. 

“Here  we  are !”  said  Dan,  and  the  two  youngsters  looked 
up  with  surprise  to  see  that  their  destination  had  been 
reached.  - 

“Well,  I’ll  see  you  to-morrow  night,  won’t  I,  Dick?” 
asked  Bess  as  he  started  away  toward  the  foot-bridge  for 
the  Merrivale  side  of  the  river. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Dick;  “and  I’ll  bring  Sam  Thorpe 
with  me  to  see  Grace  Gray.” 

He  hurried  on  toward  the  academy,  and  in  time  reached 
it,  safe  and  sound,  but  well  fagged  out  with  the  exertions 
of  the  day. 

•As  he  reached  the  dormitory  entrance  he  met  Chester 
Brown. 

“Say,  Dick,  it’s  too  late  for  suppeij”  said  Chester  with 
a  cheerful  smile. 

“Oh,  thunder!”  cried  Dick,  vexed.  “I  am  hungry 
enough  to  eat  off  a  hat-rack !” 

“Well,  it’s  not  as  bad  as  that.  You  can  eat  off  your  own 
library  table  there  in  the  room  if  you  want  to.” 

*  t 

“What  do  you  mean,  Chester?” 

“Well,  I  spoke  to  the  principal,  and  told  him  what  had 
delayed  you,  and  he  sent  an  order  over  to  our  waiter  at  the 
table  for  him  to  leave  some  supper  on  a  tray  in  your  room  !” 

Dick  leaped  up  the  stairs  with  joy. 

“Golly,  but  you’re  the  sort  of  a  friend  to  have,  Chester!" 
said  he.  “You  are  always  thinking  of  some  little  thing  or 
other  which  will  make  other  people  happy !  You  11  get 
your  reward  some  day!” 

“I  get  it  now  in  watching  them  enjoy  themselves,”  said 
Chester,  smiling  happily. 

Dick  sat  down  to  the  cold  but  welcome  repast  and  set  to 
it  with  a  will.  Chester  watched  him  from  a  vantage  point 
on  the  bed. 

“Say,  there  are  some  new  visitors  in  our  neighborhood, 
Dick,”  said  he  finally.  %  -  ] 

“What  sort?” 

“Well,  we're  honored  by  a  little  visitation  from  one  of 
the  most  famous  gipsy  kings  in  this  country — at  least  that's 
what  he  says  he  is.” 

“Gipsy?  I  don't  understand.  I  never  saw  them  any¬ 
where  in  New  York  except  in  shows  or  fairs  or  something 
like  that.  I  thought  they  all  lived  in  the  old  country." 

“Well,”  replied  Chester,  “there  are  about  half  a  million 
of  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  River,  in  Hungary, 
that's  true.  But  there  are  many  of  them  who  come  over  to 
this  country  to  see  what  they  can  get.” 

“If  there  is  any  resemblance  between  the  stage  ones  and 
the  kind  you  mention  I'll  bet  the  only  things  thev  don't 
get  are  chained  down!” 
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Brown,  laughing. 


“Wliat  are  these  gentlefolks  doing  here?”  asked  Dick 
curiously. 

“Oh,  they  claim  that  they’re  down  here  to  tell  fortunes, 
ana  such  foolishness.  There  are  about  twenty  of  them,  and 
they  all  live  in  funny  little  old-fashioned  prairie-schooner 
wagons.” 

* 

Dick  was  interested  indeed  by  this  time. 

“Well,  did  you  see  them  yet?”  he  asked. 

"Xo,  but  I  ve  been  hearing  the  boys  tell  about  them. 
And  1  hear  that  old  Farmer  Gray,  who  supplies  the  school 
with  garden  sass  and  chickens,  is  going  to  supply  less 
chickens  for  awhile.  They  do  say  that  Gipsy  John  is  a  won¬ 
derful  sleight-of-hand  performer.” 

“What — why?”  asked  Dick,  puzzled. 

Chester  grinned  quizzically. 

“Well,  Gray’s  chickens  are  leaving  their  happy  homes 
for  some  mysterious  reason,  and  some  of  the  boys  down 
there  at  the  gipsy  camp  in  the  hollow  saw  lots  of  chicken 
feathers,  but  no  hen-houses.  If  that  isn’t  clever  work  and 
slick  sleight-of-hand  I  don’t  know !” 

Jlick  laughed,  too. 

“Well,  if  that’s  the  case,  I  think  that  there’ll  be  some¬ 
thing  doing  in  the  gipsy  business  around  Merrivale  for  a 
little  while.  It  will  stop  all  this  scrapping  among  ourselves 
and  give  us  something  to  think  about.  I  like  excitement.” 

Dick  was  destined  to  get  a  great  deal  more  excitement 
than  he  bargained  for.  Indeed,  if  he  had  been  gifted  with 
the  second-sight  claimed  by  the  gipsies  he  would  not  have 
slept  so  soundly  that  night. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

A  FIGHT  WITH  THE  GIPSY  KING. 

Xext  day  Dick  Daresome’s  class  work  passed  off  smoothly 
enough,  for  he  had  prepared  his  work  before  going  on  the 
ice  for  the  hockey  practice. 

“What  about  that  suit  of  your  ’clothes,  Dick?”  asked 
Sam  at  the  luncheori  hour.  All  the  boys  were  gathered 
together  for  the  midday  meal  in  the  big  dining-hall  of  Mer¬ 
rivale  Academy. 

“Oh,  I  nearly  forgot  them,”  said  our  friend  with  a  start. 
“I  must  hustle  down  there  right  after  the  last  lecture  this 
afternoon  and  attend  to  them.  They  must  be  parboiled  if 
they’ve  been  in  front  of  that  old  lady’s  kitchen  stove  all 
this  time!” 

“Well,  it  always  was  a  hot  suit,  anyway,”  said  Dick’s 
neighbor  on  the  left. 

Did :  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 

“Wallace  Clark,  are  you  getting  off  those  bum  jokes 
again?”  he  said  as  if  grievously  wounded.  “You  are  no 
friend  of  mine,  that’3  certain.” 

The  other  lad  wriggled  around  in  his  seat,  while  the 
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laugh  was  turned  on  him  by  the  group  which  sat  at  table 
together,  ten  in  all. 

“Oh,  see  here,  Dick  Daresome,”  said  Clark,  “I've  heard 
you  get  off  worse  jokes  than  that  many  a  time.  But  that’s 
always  the  way — no  fellow  ever  appreciates  another  fellow’s 
jokes!  But  I’ll  get  even!” 

He  got  up  in  pretended  dudgeon,  and  strolled  away  to¬ 
ward  his  class-room. 

There  were  only  two  periods  after  lunch,  and  Dick  but¬ 
toned  his  overcoat  tightly  about  his  throat  and  started  off 
toward  the  upper  bridge  over  the  Greenvale. 

“Won’t  you  go  with  me?”  he  asked  Sam  and  Alan  and 
lame  Chester.  But  all  the  boys  had  one  excuse  or  another, 
and  so  he  had  to  proceed  alone  on  his  errand. 

He  whistled  as  he  strolled  along  the  lane  leading  from 
the  academy  building  down  to  the  turnpike,  and  then 
turned  to  the  west  toward  the  river. 

“My!  this  walk  is  long  when  a  fellow  is  alone,”  muttered 
Dick,  “and  I'll  be  glad  when  I  get  back  to  the  school,  for 
Sam  and  I  must  get  ready  to  go  to  the  academy  on  the 
island  to-night.” 

He  reached  the  cottage  of  the  shopkeeper,  Mrs.  Squiggs, 
and  soon  had  transferred  his  clothes — exchanging  the  ones 
of  her  son  for  his  own,  which  he  bore  on  his  arm. 

“You  should  have  worn  my  boy’s  clothes  here,  and  then 
you  wouldn’t  have  had  to  carry  these  all  the  way  back,” 
said  the  practical-minded  old  lady. 

“Well,  I  will  be  blamed!”  ejaculated  Dick  Daresome. 
“That  was  a  silly  thing  to  do,  wasn’t  it?”  he  muttered.  “I 
am  walking  in  my  sleep,  I  guess — or  else  am  losing  my 
mind!  Well,  I’ll  carry  them  back  all  right,  an}Hvay.” 

He  thanked  the  old  lady  for  her  kindness  and  began  to 
retrace  his  steps. 

He  had  hardly  gone  along  the  road  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
when  he  noticed  that  some  one  was  walking  behind  him  at 
no  great  distance.  He  turned  about  to  look  in  an  uncon¬ 
cerned  way. 

“Why,  it's  one  of  those  gipsies!”  exclaimed  Dick  under 
his  breath  in  surprise. 

The  man  was  fantastically  dressed,  with  all  varied  colors 
in  his  garments,  and  our  hero  had  never  beheld  such  a  char¬ 
acter  anywhere  bu,t  on  the  stage  of  a  theater. 

“Well,  he  looks  like  he’d  not  stop  at  anything,  if  it  would 
mean  a  few  cents  to  him,”  mused  Dick,  and  then  he  went 
on  his  way. 

Behind  him  followed  the  stranger,  getting  closer  and 
closer. 

“Hey,  boy!  Waita  a  minute!”  called  the  man  in  a  queer 
dialect,  which  resembled  both  the  German  and  the  Italian, 
in  some  queer  combination. 

Dick  turned  about  and  looked  at  the  man.  He  was  about 
fifty  years  old,  and  his  black,  hanging  beard  and  mustache 
gave  a  villainous  look  that  was  in  no  way  contradicted  by 
the  expression  of  the  face  above  it. 

“What  do  you  want?”  asked  Dick  simply. 

He  was  not  inclined  to  be  sociable  with  such  a  character 
on  a  lonely  country  road  and  at  such  a  time. 
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“Whata  you  got  in  zat  bundle  ?”  asked  the  man,  coming 
closer. 

He  saw  that  Dick  was  youthful,  and  decided  that  the 
boy  would  be  an  easy  victim  to  his  trickery.  But  Dick 
Daresome  was  a  dilferent  customer  from  any  whom  the 
gipsy  had  tricked  before. 

“None  of  your  business,”  tartly  responded  Dick,  turning 
and  starting  again  in  the  direction  of  Merrivale.  Though 
far  from  being  timid  Dick  wished  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  that  he  had  some  weapon  of  defense,  for  he  saw  that 
he  had  a  desperate  character  to  deal  with. 

“Ah,  ze  lad  is  vair  fresh.  You  tella  me  whata  is  in  ze 
bundle,  boy,  or  you  be  sorry  !”  cried  the  man  with  growing 
insolence.  He  was  so  big  and  bulky  that  he  loomed  over 
Dick  when  he  strode  to  the  side  of  the  youth. 

Dick  looked  up  at  him  with  unflinching  expression. 

“Say,  my  bossy  friend,”  said  Dick,  not  one  whit  abashed, 
“what  are  you  up  to?  I’m  walking  along  this  road  about 
my  business,  and  you  attend  to  yours !” 

The  gipsy  laughed  a  snarling,  cruel  laugh  as  he  leered 
at  the  youth. 

“Ah,  you  t'inka  you  talk  back  to  Gipsy  John,  the  king! 
Well,  I  showa  you  !”  he  cried.  With  the  words  he  snatched 
at  the  bundle,  thinking  doubtless  that  Dick  Daresome,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  youthful  appearance,  would  be  frightened  at 
his  own  stalwart  bulk. 

But  Dick  was  not  frightened. 

Instead,  he  looked  back  at  the  big  gipsy  just  as  fearlessly 
as  if  he  towered  above  that  insolent  ^d  pugnacious  indi¬ 
vidual.  • 

“Say,”  said  Dick,  losing  his  temper,  “what  are  you  but¬ 
ting  in  on  me  for,  anyway  ?  I  want  you  to  keep  those  dirty 
hands  off  my  bundle,  and  I’ll  fix  you  if  you  don’t !” 

The  big  gipsy  laughed  uproariously.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  had  never  had  experience  with  boarding-school  lads, 
or  he  would  have  acted  with  more  deliberation. 

“Ido!  ho!  You  fresha  da  kid — I  beet  you  over  de  head 
wiz  dis  dirty  hand  !” 

Dick  laughed  insolently  at  the  man,  and  the  latter  made 
another  vicious  snatch  for  our  young  friend’s  bundle.  He 
reasoned  that  there  must  indeed  be  something  of  value  in 
it  for  a  young  chap  to  guard  it  against  him  with  such  per¬ 
tinacity. 

But  Dick  dodged  as  easily  as  if  he  were  in  a  basketball 
game  back  in  the  academy  gymnasium  with  his  friends. 

“You  big,  fat-faced  chicken-thief!”  cried  Dick  as  the 
man  staggered  past  him,  carried  away  with  the  misspent 
force  of  the  faulty  blow.  “You  had  better  spend  more  time 
learning  boxing  and  tell  a  few  less  fortunes!” 

“I  fixa  you!  1  hissed  Gipsy  John,  and  he  sprang  at  our 
hero  again.  The  bundle  Dick  bore  in  his  amis  was  knocked 
to  the  earth  for  an  instant  and  the  gipsy  chuckled  with  glee. 

“Alia!”  he  cried  exultantly,  and  lie  reached  forth  his 
hand  to  grab  it  up. 

But  he  reckoned  without  his  host. 

“It  takes  a  bigger  man  than  you  to  get  it  I”  cried  Dick 


Daresome  with  spirit,  and  he  made  a  football  rush  for  the 

coveted  bundle. 

He  caught  the  package  deftly,  and  before  the  foreigner 
realized  it  the  quick  lad  was  laughing  at  him  from  a  safe 
distance. 

“Ah  !  you  teenka  zat  you  get  away  from  Gipsy  John,  so !” 
hissed  that  gentleman  as  he  clutched  his  fingers  in  a  frenzy 
of  rage.  “Wella,  boy,  #I  teacha  you  de  tricks  which  de 
gipsies  know.” 

His  black  eyes  fairly  danced  with  rage  as  he  glared  at  our 
young  friend. 

If  ever  looks  could  have  killed,  those  glances  should  have 
merited  capital  punishment.  But  still  Dick  was  undaunted 
by  the  threatening  appearance  of  the  gipsy  king. 

“Aw,  go  back  and  scare  little  schoolboys  in  the  primary, 
but  don’t  come  around  this  academy  town  and  talk  like 
that,  you  big,  greasy  crook !” 

The  gipsy  boiled  now,  and  he  sprang  at  Dick  with  a  sud¬ 
denness  that  almost  overcame  that  youth's  deftness  on  his 
feet.  But  again  the  lighter  proportions  of  the  youth  were 
of  great  service. 

He  saw  the  attack  and  leaped  back. 

“Now  is  the  scientific  time  to  beat  it !”  muttered  Dick  to 
himself.  “I’ll  run  again  and  come  another  some  other 
day!”' 

He  whirled  about,  and  in  a  jiffy,  before  Mr.  Gipsy  had 
an  inkling  of  the  plan,  he  was  speeding  down  the  roadway 
at  a  pace  that  was  a  killing  one  for  a  man  of  the  foreigner's 
build. 

“Aw,  I  catcha  you !”  cried  the  gipsy,  and  with  the  words 
he  started  after  Dick. 

Bang !  bang ! 

Two  pistol  shots  rang  out  on  the  afternoon  air,  to  Dick's 
surprise. 

“Huh !  The  old  villain’s  taking  pot  shots  at  me!”  mur¬ 
mured  our  hero  as  he  sprang  along  with  more  incentive  for 
escape.  “Well,  there’s  no  use  for  me  to  stop  and  give  him 
a  better  chance !” 

Bang ! 


Another  concussion  rang  out,  and  still  Dick  was  un¬ 
touched. 

“His  hand  is  wobbly  from  running!”  thought  Dick  with 
satisfaction.  He  glanced  behind  him  and  beheld  that  the 
gipsy  had  stopped  for  a  steady  aim. 

“Of  all  the  old  rascals,  to  shoot  at  a  fellow  when  he 
doesn't  even  know  what’s  in  the' bundle  that  he  wants!” 
cried  Dick  to  himself.  “Well,  I'll  fool  him,  anyway,  if 
I  can !” 

Instead  of  running  straight  now  our  hero  began  to  run 
in  a  zigzag  manner  which  completely  set  the  would-be 
marksman  at  loggerheads  with  his  aim. 

“Ah,  zat  villain!”  cried  Gipsy  John  in  anger.  He 
pressed  the  trigger  again  and  again. 

Bang!  bang! 

“  I  hat  leaves  another  shot  if  it's  a  six-shooter.*'  muttered 
Dick  as  he  beheld  the  man  running  after  him  once  more. 
“He'll  shoot  again.” 
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Even  as  lie  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  another  report 

rang  forth. 

Zzzt !  I  he  bullet  whistled  through  the  air  behind  him, 
and  there  was  a  tearing  sound.  ® 

“Great  guns,  lie's  nearer  the  mark  this  time!”  cried 
Dick,  and  he  beheld  the  man  tuck  the  revolver  back  into  his 
wide,  crimson  scarf. 

“So  that’s  empty,  now  I’ll  give  him  French  leave.  I 
wonder  what  he  hit.”  The  lad  looked  down  and  saw  with 
surprise  a  long  tear  in  the  bundle  containing  his  dried 
clothes.  » 

Ho!  ho!  He  hit  something  or  other!”  The  youth 
whirled  about  now  and  started  up  the  road. 

Ihe  gipsy  was  after  him,  but  Dick  was  far  outclassing 
the  pursuer  until  an  unexpected  slip  of  his  ankle  precipi¬ 
tated  him  into  the  ditch  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

“Oh,  great  guns!”  groaned  Dick  as  he  rolled  over  and 
over,  still  clutching  the  bundle  of  clothes.  "It  looks  as  if 
I  were  going  to  mix  it  up  for  sure  this  time!” 

His  lead  had  been  a  good  one,  but  this  unhappy  tumble 
SDoiled  it  all. 

-A. 

“At  lasta,  now,  at  lasta!”  hissed  Gipsy  John  as  he 
dashed  toward  the  Merrivale  boy. 

Dick  struggled  to  his  feet  just  as  the  man  rushed  upon 
him.  He  looked  up  at  the  assailant,  when  he  saw  a  sight 
which  nearly  froze  his  heart  with  horror. 

“Great  Scott !  That  knife  is  a  yard  long !”  groaned  Dick 
as  he  instinctively  stepped  back. 

The  move  was  the  cause  of  another  downfall,  for  he  top- 
led  over  into  the  ditch  again.  With  a  yell  of  hatred  and 
exultation  the  gipsy  was  upon  him  P 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  THWARTING  OF  GIPSY  JOHN. 

“Now,  I  hava  da  revenge!”  cried  the  gipsy  as  he  struck 
at  our  fallen  hero  with  his  cruel  knife,  snatched  forth  from 
some  mysterious  concealment  in  those  queer  garments. 

“Nixie!”  said  Dick  with  a  quick  thought,  and  although 
he  lay  there  almost  helpless  he  did  a  certain  little  act  which 
saved  his  life. 

This  was  simply  the  intercepting  of  the  blow  with  his 
bundle. 

“Ugh!”  grunted  the  villainous  gipsy  with  the  force  of 
his  stroke,  but  the  keen  blade  did  not  reach  Dick. 

Instead,  it  was  imbedded  in  the  soft,  clinging  cloth  of 
the  wrapped-up  suit,  and  there  it  stuck  for  an  instant  harm¬ 
lessly. 

The  man  was  surprised  at  this  quick  muffling,  as  one 
might  call  it,  of  his  stroke. 

“There,  take  that!”  cried  Dick,  and  he  swung  straight 
up  at  the  face  of  the  gipsy  while  the  man  leaned  above  him. 
\\\-  -trong  right  arm  landed  a  terrible  blow  on  the  man’s 
jaw,  and  the  fellow  let  forth  a  howl  of  pain. 


“Gooch!”  . 

But  Dick  was  not  in  a  trifling  mood  now.  Before  the 
man  could  draw  up  the  knife  for  another  blow  Dick  caught 
him  around  the  back  of  the  neck  with  both  hands. 

“Now  for  a  Japanese  wrestling  trick,”  murmured  our 
friend.  His  foot  shot  up  under  the  man’s  chest,  while  he 
tugged  stoutly  and  quickly  at  the  back  of  his  neck  with 
the  clasped  hands. 

“Up !”  grunted  Dick,  and  up  went  the  gipsy  in  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  it  takes  to  tell  about  it. 

Straight  into  the  air  shot  the  man  for  an  instant,  and 
then  he  came  down  with  a  thud  in  the  roadbed. 

“Oho,  Mr.  Gipsy  John!”  shouted  Dick  derisively.  He 
leaped  to  his  feet,  picked  up  the  knife  dropped  by  the  as¬ 
sailant,  and  gathered  up  the  much-fought-for  package. 

The  gipsy  landed  with  a  force  that  knocked  him  speech¬ 
less.  But  his  eyes  sent  forth  messages  unfit  for  publication 
as  he  glared  at  our  hero. 

“Now,  you  be  careful  who  you  jump  on  next  time!”  said 
Dick,  starting  toward  the  academy  again. 

“I  geta  even  with  you!”  cried  Gipsy  John,  with  gasps 
of  hatred  and  exhaustion  and  pain  mixed  in  equal  parts. 

“Oh,  go  talk  to  the  old  woman,”  said  Dick.  “If  you  try 
any  funny  actions  around  our  academy  you’ll  get  beaten 
up  and  run  out  of  the  country.” 

Gipsy  John  sat  up  by  this  time  and  shook  a  fist  at  the 
departing  youth. 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  what  was  in  that 
bundle,”  called  out  Dick  Daresome  in  a  jeering  tone. 

The  gipsy’s  eyes  sparkled,  and  then  his  face  reddened. 

“Well,”  said  Dick,  undismayed,  “it  may  please  you  to 
know  that  you  were  willing  to  take  another’s  life  for  a 
suit  of  old  clothes.  Say,  I  wonder  what  you’d  do  for  real 
money?  I  hate  to  think  of  it!” 

With  which  parting  shot  Dick  turned  toward  his  academy 
and  pursued  the  rest  of  the  way  unmolested. 

“Where  have  you  been,  Dick?”  asked  Chester  Brown, 
limping  part  way  down  the  lane  to  meet  him. 

“Oh,  I’ve  been  having  my  fortune  told.” 

“Who,  told  it?”  asked  Chester. 

“Oh,  our  handsome sand  sweet-tempered  friend,  Gipsy 
John.” 

“I  don’t  understand,”  said  Chester.  “What  did  he  tell 
you  ?” 

Dick  laughed. 

“  Well,  he  said  something  about  a  dark  man  coming  with 
a  bundle  soon,  and  my  path  being  crossed  by  a  white  mule 
with  a  red-headed  man  on  its  back.” 

“Now,  Dick!”  protested  Chester. 

“Oh,  there — anyway,  I  had  the  dickens  own  time  with 
the  dark  man — only  I  was  the  one  coming  with  a  bundle !” 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean?  Tell  me  all  about  it,”  said 
Chester,  scenting  out  a  good  adventure  of  some  sort. 

Dick  told  his  friend  all  about  it,  and  as  the  reader  may 
guess  Chester  was  very  much  worked  up  over  the  matter. 

“Why,  Dick,  that  man  is  a  murderer — or  just  aa  good  as 
one!” 
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“I  would  pay,  just  as  bad,”  prompted  Dick.  “But,  any¬ 
way,  1  got  even  with  him.” 

“Don't  you  think  it  for  one  little  wee  moment,”  said 
Chester.  “1  have  heard  of  those  gipsies,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  the  most  vindictive  and  revengeful  people  in  the 
world.” 

“Em  not  afraid  of  them,”  said  Dick  calmly. 

“Well,  I  don't  think  you  are.  But,  Dick,  that  fellow 
will  be  laying  for  you  some  way  or  other  as  long  as  they 
are  in  the  neighborhood.  They  say  he  reigns  over  the  rest 
of  them  just  like  a  real  king.”  ' 

“He  looks  more  like  a  dirty  knave  in  a  worn-out  deck 
than  a  king,”  replied  Dick  Daresome,  laughing. 

“That’s  all  right.  He’s  the  high  card  in  thaEcrowd  of 
his;  when  he  tells  them  to  do  something  they'll  do  it,  you 
just  mark  my  words.  He  must  be  driven  out  of  the  country, 
Dick,  at  once.” 

Our  hero  was  not  perturbed,  and  started  in  to  his  room, 
for  they  had  reached  the  dormitory  building  by  this  time. 

“I’ve  got  to  get  to  work  on  mv  studies  for  a  little  while, 
Chester,”  said  Dick.  “  Meanwhile  you  can  decide  what  is 
to  be  done  with  that  old-clothes  pirate  and  hen  abductor.” 

He  dodged  into  his  study-room,  and  was  soon  hard  at 
work.  # 

He  did  not  know  that  Chester  was  making  the  rounds  of 
the  boys’  rooms  and  telling  every  fellow  he  could  find  about 
the  adventure  of  Dick’s. 

In  a  little  while  the  whole  school  was  talking  about  the 
matter.  Skinniman  Perkins,  the  big,  fat  youth,  who  was 
also  the  school  football  captain,  determined  to  call  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  boys. 

“Fellows,  we  must  do  something  with  that  bunch  of 
thieves  and  crooks  before  they  carry  away  the  dormitory 
building  or  me  !”  This  brought  a  laugh  which  was  far  from 
displeasing  to  Perkins. 

He  was  fat,  and  strong,  and  he  knew  it.  So  he  enjoyed 
the  joke  of  his  weight  with  the  other  boys. 

“Oh,  what  will  we  do?”  asked  one  listless  student. 

“Do !”  declared  Sam  Thorpe,  who  was  also  attending  this 
first  little  informal  gathering,  “let’s  clean  them  out  for 
good !”  ; 

“That’s  right,”  said  Skinniman;  “let’s  make  a  school 
affair  of  the  whole  business.  What  do  you  say,  boys?” 

“Great!”  cried  the  others  as  they  sallied  around  the  hall 
to  rouse  up  the  others. 

Sam  knew  that  Dick  would  be  the  last  to  wish  to  join 
such  an  expedition  until  it  was  a  settled  plan.  So  he  post¬ 
poned  notifying  Dick  until  the  last. 

Soon  the  lads  were  gathered  together  around  the  cor¬ 
ridors  outside  the  doorway  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  dor¬ 
mitory  building. 

Dick  had  not  come  down  the  stairway  yet. 

“What  are  we  going  to  do  now,  boys?”  asked  Skinniman, 
who  stood  on  one  of  the  steps  to  get  a  commanding  view  of 
the  others.  “Here  this  gipsy  villain  has  threatened  the  life 
of  one  of  the  Merrivale  lads,  and  we  must  pay  him  back  or 


else  there’s  no  telling  what  desperate  deed  may  be  per¬ 
formed  here.” 

“You’re  right.  Skinniman l”  cried  one  of  the  lads. 

“Let’s  go  down  and  bust  up  their  camp!”  cried  another. 

“Why  not  smoke  them  all  out?”  inquired  a  third  with  an  j 
inventive  turn  of  mind. 

I 

“I've  got  a  good  scheme,”  said  Chester  Brown. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  others.  “We’re  in  for  it,  any¬ 
way  !” 

Chester  stood  up  on  the  stairs  to  get  their  attention  a 
little  more. 

“Boys,  let’s  organize  ourselves  into  a  vigilance  committee 
and  do  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  old  rough  days  in  Texas 
and  the  Western  States.” 

“What  was  that,  Chester?”  asked  Sam,  who  was  never 
very  good  on  history. 

“Why,  we’ll  just  send  them  a  notice  and  tell  them  to 
clear  out  of  the  neighborhood  or  stand  the  consequences. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  idea?  If  they  don't  go,  then 
we’ll  have  some  excuse  for  a  little  urging  and  coaxing  of 
a  very  gentle  nature.” 

v 

“We  will  be  gentle,  all  right!”  laughed  Sam. 

“You  bet  we  will !”  said  Skinniman. 

Just  at  this  speech  Dick  came  down  the  steps  and  saw 
the  gathering  on  the  lower  floor  with  surprise. 

“Why,  boys,  what  is  all  this  about?”  he  asked. 

“This  is  a  meeting  of  the  Merrivale  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee,”  said  Chester  Brown.  A 

“It  looks  like  a  committee  and  a  half,”  said  Dick;  “but 
what  are  you  so  vigilant  about?” 

“Well,  it’s  partly  on  your  account,”  answered  Skinni¬ 
man.  “We  have  all  heard  of  the  plucky  scrap  you  had  with 
that  rascal  of  a  gipsy,  and  we  won’t  stand  for  a  repetition 
of  such  a  thing.” 

“We  are  going  to  send  them  a  notice  to  get  out  while 
the  getting  is  good,”  said  Sam. 

Dick  looked  about  and  shookjiis  head. 

“I  think  it’s  playing  with  dangerous  toys,  fellows,”  said 
he,  “for  they  are  dangerous  and  vengeful  people,  and  if  we 
get  them  r’iled  there  will  he  the  very  deuce  to  pay  for  some 
time.  You  mark  my  words,  too !” 

“Right  you  are,  Dick,”  said  Sam.  “But  if  you  think 
that  Gipsy  John  is  going  home  to  his  own  campfire  side 
and  play  tiddledy-winks  you  are  mistaken.” 

“He's  working  up  some  plan  to  fix  you  right  now,  I'm 
sure,”  said  Alan  Brownson,  “and  if  he  will  do  you  mean, 
Dick,  he  would  do  others  the  same  wav.” 

“That’s  right,  I  guess,”  spid  Dick,  seeing  the  point  of  the 
reasoning.  “There’s  no  use  in  letting  them  ruin  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  here  about  Merrivale.” 

Chester  Brown  had  been  scribbling  on  a  pad  in  one 
corner  of  the  hallway  all  this  time.  Now  he  spoke  up. 

“T  have  a  little  tetter  that' ought  to  make  Gipsy  John 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  Here  it  is,  boys,”  and  he  read  as 
follows ; 
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••To  Gipsy  John: 

“Hie  Merrivale  Vigilance  Committee  has  decided  that 
you  area  dangerous  character,  and  you  are  hereby  ordered 
to  leave  mis  neighborhood  and  move  into  another  county. 
It  you  do  not  do  this  the  authorities  will  be  put  upon  your 
trail  and  you  will  be  landed  behind  the  prison  bars,  where 
you  belong.  Delay  will  result  in  your  punishment  in  more 
than  one  way.  Move,  with  your  whole  company  of  des- 
peiate  characters. 

“Signed,  Merrivale  Vigilance  Committee.” 

The  boys  applauded  this  literary  effort  of  the  crippled 
lad's. 

“That’s  real  oratory,”  cried  Sam,  “and  T  guess  it  will 
do  some  good,  all  right!” 

“How  shall  we  get  it  to  them?”  asked  Dick. 

,  “Let's  pay  Sambo  or  one  of  the  waiters  a  quarter  to  take 
it  down  to  their  camp.  One  of  the  darkies  would  be  only 
too  glad,  and  I  don't  beileve  that  Sambo  is  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing  much — except  ghosts.”  "  » 

“lou're  right,  Sam,”  said  Dick;  “he’s  the  very  fellow.” 

The  message  to  Gipsy  John  was  sealed  and  put  into 
Sambo’s  hands  for  delivery. 

The  colored  fellow  hurried  down  to  the  gipsy  camp  so  as 
to  get  back  in  time  for  supper..  The  Merrivale  lads  waited 
around  eagerly  to  learn  how  their  message  had  been  taken. 

Finally  Sambo  returned  and  they  crowded  around  him 
to  learn  of  his  adventures. 

“Laws-a-massy !”  said  the  darky,  with  rolling  eyes,  “dat’s 
de  wust  bunch  I  ebber  run  into !  But  dey  didn’t  bluff  yo’ 
friend  Sambo!” 

The  boys  were  all  interest.  They  poured  questions  upon 
him  so  rapidly  that  he  could  not  answer  them  all. 

“  Jest  a  minute,  and  I’ll  tell  ye  all  about  it !”  said  he. 

“Well,  what  happened?”  asked  Chester. 

“Oh,  I  jest  took  dat  message  to  der  gipsy  king  an’  he 
read  it  to  hisself.  Den  he  stormed  an’  cussed  aroun’  in 
some  foreign  lingo.  He  look  at  me  wid  de  evil  eye.  But  hit 
don’t  scare  Sambo  Lee!” 

“What  did  he  say  then,  Sambo?” 

“Wall,  suh,  he  jest  made  a  turrible  face  at  me  and  start 
to’ard  me  »as  if  he  gwine  ter  eat  me  up.  But  I  ain’t  very 
digestuble,  even  if  I  does  spend  most  of  my  timd  around 
a  kitchen !  Ha !  ha !  Wall,  suh,  I  has  bof  han’s  in  my 
pockets,  and  I  pulls  ’em  out  on  dat  ar  gipsy  feller!” 

“Go  on,  Sambo — that’s  great!”  cried  Dick.  , 

“Wall,  I  says* to  him,  says  If  'See  yere,  man,  I’ll  use  dis 
vere  razor  an’  dis  yere  shootin’-iron  on  yo’  all  ef  yo’ 
troubles  me!’  An’  den  he  whirl  aroun’  an’  start  foh  de 
rest  of  his  bunch.  Dey  all  looks  at  me  powerful  mean  like. 
But  dey  don’t  do  nuthin’  to  me,  an’  1  comes  on  back  yere 
unharmed !” 

“How  did  they  take  it,  Sambo?”  asked  Skinniman. 

“Wall  dey  was  a  heap  of  pow-wowin’  goin’  on  when  1 
left,  an’  I  Tows  to  rayse’f  dat  dere’ll  be  somp’n  doin’  down 
dere  or  up  yere  befoh  long,  young  gemmen  !” 

ri  be  boys  laughed  at  the  prospect  of  some  excitement. 


“Wall,  I  doesn't  want  ter  butt  inter  yo’  plans  at  all — I 
hopes  yo’  all  understand  dat. .  But  1  would  suttunly  like  ter 
cyarve  my  initials  in  dat  greasy-lookin’  gipsy  jes’  foh  luck. 
He  ain't  neither  a  white  man,  nor  a  cullud,  nor  even  a 
octoroon.  An’  I  doan’  like  dese  yere  mixed  breeds.  Dat 
man’s  dangerous.  Yo’  boys  want  to  keep  yo’  eyes  peeled.” 

With  which  judicious  words  of  warning  and  advice 
Sambo  repaired  himself  to  his  honorable  toil  of  waiting  on 
the  table  in  the  big  dining-room. 

The  two  hundred  or  so  students  of  Merrivale  Academy 
trooped  into  the  diningdiall  soon,  and  the  word  of  the  prob¬ 
able  struggle  with  the  gipsies  passed  from  table  to  table  like 
wild-fire. 

“Well,  Hash  Clayton,”  asked  one  fellow  at  another  table 
from  Dick’s,  “are  you  going  to  get  into  this  fun,  because 
you  don’t  like  Daresome?” 

The  fellow  addressed  so,  a  big,  burly  chap,  nodded  his 
head. 

“I  think  we’d  all  better  forget  our  little  quarrels  on  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  join  in  to  help  clean  out  the  bunch  of 
crooked  gipsies.  We’ll  need  all  our  strength  to  run  that 
bunch  of  desperate  characters  out,” 

His  companions  were  astounded,  for  Clayton  had  been 
Dick  Daresome’s  bitterest  enemy. 

“Oh,  it’s  not  on  account  of  Daresome,  but  because  I  think 
we  ought  to  run  this  as  a  school  thing.  I  predict  something 
doing  within  twenty-four  hours.” 

His  prediction  was  to  come  true  sooner  than  any  of 
them  realized. 

It  is  generally  so  with  trouble,  for  that  unwelcome  visitor 
waits  for  no  man,  and  scorns  to  arrive  at  predicted  times. 
The  boys  had  a  bitter  night’s  adventures  before  them  all. 

But  this  spirit  of  working  together  for  once  was  to  be  an 
invaluable  aid  to  them  in  their  time  of  deadly  peril  from 
the  villainies  of  the  gipsy  desperadoes. 

“Can’t  we  plan  up  any  way  to  get  the  credit  of  this 
affair  for  ourselves,  Nash  ?”  asked  one  of  the  fellows, 
i  “No,  Chigger  Howard,  I  don’t  think  we  can,”  replied 
Clayton.  “Dick  Daresome  saved  my  life  last  week,  and  I 
haven’t  forgotten  it  yet.  We  can  just  let  things  go  for 
awhile  and  then  if  those  fellows  do  get  fresh  again  we  can 
see  what  can  be  done.” 

“You’re  right,  I  guess,”  replied  Chigger.  “We  don’t 
want  to  take  any  chances  at  getting  bounced  from  the 
academy.” 

Chigger  Howard,  was  always  afraid  of  taking  a  chance, 
and  this  remark  brought  the  usual  smile  from  his  auditors. 
But  they  were  used  to  Chigger  and  knew  that  he  was  not 
as  much  of  a  toward  as ‘they  had  sometimes  thought. 

The  Clayton  crowd  separated  and  the  boys  left  the  big 
“mess  room,”  as  they  called  it,  for  their  own  rooms. 

“Look  out  for  any  monkey  business  from  the  fortune* 
telling  gent,  Dick,”  warned  Chester.  “ He’s  apt  to  be  camp¬ 
ing  around  on  your  trail,  you  know!” 

Dick  nodded,  and  agreed  that  this  was  a  timely  warning. 

“I’ll  do  it,  Chester,”  said  he,  “but  L  really  don’t  think 
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that  the  scalawag  will  be  very  quick  to  act.  We  must  show 
them  the  iirst  attack  to-morrow.” 

“1  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  answered  the  crippled  lad, 
who  had  been  musing  over  the  situation.  “We  will  just 
see,  though,  and  time  will  tell  which  of  us  has  the  matter 
sized  up  right.”  # 

Dick  worked  for  awhile  over  his  lessons  so  as  to  have  a 
free  conscience  for  the  evening. 

But  his  thoughts  wandered  oftVn  afield — and  that  was  in 
the  direction  of  his  sweetheart,  on  the  island  of  the  Green- 
vale. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  FIENDISH  ACT  OF  REVENGE. 

%  \ 

It  had  been  easy  for  the  gipsies  to  find  out  from  whence 
came  this  insolent  quit-leave  notice. 

It  was  as  easy  for  such  desperate  minds  to  evolve  some 
scheme  of  revenge  which  should  repay  all  their  ill  feelings. 

But  their  revenge  was  to  be  a  quietly  worked  oi^e,  as  the 
reader  shall  see. 

Meanwhile  Sam  and  Dick,  forgetting  about  such  dangers 
in  the  anticipations  of  a  call  at  the  Greenvale  Academy  for 
Girls,  had  donned  their  gladdest  garments. 

“Say,  we’ve  had  so  much  excitement  these  last  few  days 
that  we  can’t  get  time  to  even  dress  up  well,”  said  Dick 
to  Sam. 

“Oh,  what’s  the  use,  anyway?”  asked  Sam.  “We  aren’t 
any  dudes,  you  know,  Dick.” 

But,  nevertheless,  as  Dick  smilingly  observed,  Sam  was 
very  attentive  to  his  mirror.  The  youth  was  more  anxious 
to  make  a  hit  with  Bess  Morrison’s  roommate,  Grace  Gray, 
than  he  was  willing  to  admit. 

“Come  on  there,  beau,”  said  Dick,  “you’ll  be  so  dazzling 
we  can  walk  in  the  dark  without  any  other  sort  of  light.”  x 

The  two  boys  started  off  on  their  way.  Gver  the  short 
cut  they  went  and  before  long  had  reached  the  Academy 
Island  after  a  brisk  walk  through  the  chill  winter  air. 

The  reader  will  have  to  guess  all  the  nice  things  said  and 
done  during  this  call  in  the  parlors  of  the  girls’  dormitory. 

The  period  came  to  an  end  and  the  boys  started  back  on 
their  homeward  path. 

“Oh,  the  moon’s  gone  down !”  said  Dick  in  surprise.  “It 
was  so  bright  when  we  came  over  that  I  thought  we’d  have 
the  old  man  with  the  lantern  to  show  us  the  way  to  go 
home.” 

The  boys  walked  along  humming  softly  to  themselves. 
Each  was  lost  in  pleasant  thoughts.  • 

Then  Sam  quickly  grasped  Dick's  arm,  with  a  gesture  of 
warning.  Our  hero  looked  up  in  surprise  and  followed 
Sam's  pointing. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

“Look  at  those  two  figures  moving  along  that  crest  of 
the  hill,  near  the  academy,”  said  Sam  in  a  whisper. 

They  stopped  in  a  dark  clump  of  evergreens  and  gazed 


with  surprise  and*suspicion  at  the  dark  objects  which  glided  I 

noiselessly  along  the  ridge.  I 

“They’re  coming  nearer,”  said  our  hero  as  they  drew  I 

back  still  more  into  the  shadow. 

“Something  queer,  Dick,”  said  Sam.  “Duck  down  low 
and  cover  your  face  with  your  coat-sleeves  so  the  white  • 

won’t  show.” 

The  boys  did  this,  and  they  were  none  too  soon,  tor  the 
two  pedestrians  were  up  close  to  them  by  this  time. 

They  were  talking  together  in  low  tones,  in  some  strange 
guttural  dialect.  Dick  recognized  the  tones  of  one  as  those  ; 
of  the  gipsy  with  whom, he  had  jousted  early  that  day. 

The  men  passed  on  with  low  jeering  chuckles  to  them¬ 
selves.  * 

“Dick,  what  can  they  be  doing  up  here?”  asked  Sam  in 
alarm  after  the  two  had  ambled  along  and  disappeared  in 

the  direction  of  the  gipsy  camp. 

Dick  pondered  for  several  minutes  as  they  hastened 

quietly  on  toward  the  dormitory. 

At  last  his  mind  was  made  up. 

“  I  know  what  they’re  up  to.  I  couldn  t  understand  a 
word  they  said,  but  I  am  sure  that  they  plan  some  sort  of 

secret  revenge  on  our  academy”. 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  queried  Sam. 

“Just  by  adding  one  and  one  together.  They  wouldn  t 
be  up  here  reconnoitering  so  if  they  did  not  plan  just  such 
a  deed.  Then  their  satisfaction  and  laughter  to  them¬ 
selves  make  it  plain  that  they  have  some  plan  which  they 
think  easy.” 

“Yes,  that’s  evident,  now  that  you  point  it  out.” 

“And  the  only  sort  of  plan  which  would  be  easy  is  one 
which  would  take  the  Merrivale  boys  by  surprise.  That 
means  a  night  attack.”  v 

“Dick,  you’re  a  wonder  of  a  detective!”  said  his  room¬ 
mate  admiringly. 

But  modest  Dick  Daresoiift  shook  his  head. 

“Wait  until  we're  out  of  the  woods  before  you  pin  any 
medals  on  my  vest,  Sam,”  said  he  with  a  laugh. 

“What  sort  of  an  attack  do  you  think  they  are  apt  to 
make?”  asked  Sam,  confident  in  Dick’s  ability  to  solve  any 
sort  of  problem  now. 

“I  can't  say,  but  the  way  such  sneaks  and  croojcs  are  apt 
to  work  is  by  trickery,  and  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  at  some 
sort  of  fire-brand  work.” 

“Great  guns!"  said  Sam.  “That  would  mean  perhaps 
that  many  lads  would  be  burned  to  death,  right  in  their 
beds.  Oh,  that’s  awful,  Dick — awful!”  , 

“Yell,  any  man  who  would  try  to  stab  me  when  1  had 
fallen  in  a  ditch  would  not  hesitate  to  do  some  other  mean 
sort  of  revenge.  Chester  says  that  they  are  the  trickiest 
people  on  earth.” 

The  boys  had  reached  the  dormitory  by  this  time,  and 
they  hurried  up  to  their  rooms,  to  bod,  for  they  were  both 
tired  out. 

“Do  you  think  we  ought  to  watch  out  for  any  trouble 
to-night?”  asked  Sara  anxiously. 

By  the  next  remark  Dick  proved  that  he  was  still  a  be- 
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ginnen  at  tae  detective  work,  for  lie  miscalculated  the 
shrewdness  of  his  man. 

“No,  1  don  t  think  they  will  do  anything  to-night,  for 

v  %>  O  O  s 

tnev  will  wait  and  see  what  we  do  to-morrow,  without  a 

doubt." 


‘‘\ery  well,  then.  I'll  take  your  suggestion  and  pile 
into  bed.  for  I’m  a  wreck.” 

It  was  very  few’  minutes  before  both  Sam  and  Dick  were 
breathing  regularly,  in  the  manner  of  tired,  healthy  boys, 
and  their  thoughts  wrere  far  away  exploring  the  mysteries 
of  dreamland. 

I  nknown  to  them  several  lithe,  easy-walking  figures  had 
slipped  up  to  the  academy  buildings,  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Gipsy  John  were  carrying  on  some  mysterious  prep¬ 
arations. 


“Now,  John  getta  even!”  hissed  the  villainous  leader  of 
the  gipsy  band  as  he  strode  up  to  the  hallway  on  the  lower 
floor  and  applied  a  light  to  a  pile  of  dry  sticks  and  bits  of 
soft  bark  piled  there. 

Not  a  soul  was  stirring  over  the  school. 

For,  unlike  city  buildings,  this  country  location  was  so 
peaceful  that  such  luxuries  as  ■watchmen  were  considered 
superfluous. 

Crackle ! 

The  little  flames  leaped  up  to  the  twigs  above  and  caught 
with  hungry  quickness.  The  gipsy  shut  the  doorway  and 
started  back  with  not  a  sound  of  warning  noise. 

At  the  other  entry  of  the  dormitory  the  same  process  had 
been  carried  out. 

In  a  twinkling  the  two  ends  of  the  building  were  filling 
with  smoke,  and  not  a  bit  of  wrarning  was  given  to  the 
sleeping  inmates. 

Up  mounted  the  smoke,  higher  and  higher  in  the  halls. 
The  woodwork  of  the  entryway  had  caught  ablaze  by  this 
time.  ! 

The  red-tongued  demons  of  fire  spread  further  and 
further,  while  the  crafty  incendiaries  crept  back  into  the 
trees  to  watch  the  working  of  their  king’s  revenge. 

“Ah,  zey  burn — zey  sizzle!  I  get  even  wiz  zat  boy!” 
chuckled  the  vengeful  Gipsy  John  to  himself. 

Inside  the  dormitory  the  flames  mounted  up  more  and 
more,  and  a  heavy  pall  of  smoke  now  filtered  into  the  vari¬ 
ous  rooms. 

Dick,  half  awake,  began  coughing  violently,  and  the  noise 
wakened  his  roommate. 

Sam  sat  up  in  bed  and  gazed  about  him,  choking  at  the 
heavy  fumes  of  the  scorching  varnish  and  burning  wood. 

“Say,  there’s  a  fire  somewhere,  Dick,”  said  Sam,  rubbing 
his  heavy,  aching  eyes  and  trying  so  hard  to  think. 

“What?  What’s  that?”  asked  Dick  sleepily,  coughing 
-till  more.  “I  don’t  understand.” 

He,  too,  rose  up,  and  the  smoke  filled  his  nostrils.  Now 
at  last  the  peril  brought  our  hero  to  his  senses.  He  leaped 
out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  open  window  to  gaze  out. 

“Sam,  there’s  a  fire  somewhere !  What  can  it  be?” 

Looking  up  and  down  outside  the  house,  all  seemed 


peaceful  and  quiet.  Then  Dick  rushed  to  the  hall  door. 
Here  he  was  met  by  a  terrific  volume  of  smoke. 

“Dick,  that  hallway  must  be  ablaze!”  cried  Sam,  too, 
who  at  last  was  able  to  think  clearly. 

“You  bet  it  is!”  cried  Dick  as  he  dashed  back  in  his 
room. 

He  gropecl  for  his  shoes  and  slipped  into  them  with  the 
calmness  of  a  veteran  fire-laddie.  Then  he  slipped  on  his 
trousers  and  a  coat. 

“You’d  better  get  some  duds  on,  Sam,  or  you’ll  freeze  if 
we  get  burned  out !” 

His  roommate  took  this  sage  counsel  and  followed  Dick’s 
example.  In  a  few  more  seconds  Dick  was  rushing  out  into 
the  hall,  armed  with  his  water-pitcher. 

“Boys,  wake  up!”  he  bellowed,  rushing  along  his  floor 
from  one  door  to  the  other. 

“Fire !  fire !  fire !”  cried  Sam,  doing  a  sort  of  Paul  Revere 
ride  of  his  own  as  well. 

The  Merrivale  lads  in  this  end  of  the  dormitory  were 
roused  quickly  and  they  rushed  out  into  the  smoke-con¬ 
gested  halls. 

“Downstairs,  lads,  to  fight  the  flames !  Bring  your. water- 
pitchers.  for  a  starter!”  cried  Dick  Daresome.  Then  he 
remembered  that  there  might  be  heed  of  some  warning  in 
the  other  end  of  the  dormitory,  which  could  be  reached 
quickly  by  the  trap-door  on  the  roof. 

“Sam,  you  hustle  up  and  go  through  that  trap-door  or 
transom  on  the  roof,  and  wake  up  the  fellows  in  the  other 
end  of  the  dormitory !  We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get !” 

Sam  followed  this  order,  and  soon  was  stirring  up  the 
alarmed  lads  in  the  other  section  of  the  building. 

Dick  started  downstairs,  choking,  but  bravely  defying  the 
fumes  of  the  burning  wood.  He  saw  that  the  conflagration 
must  be  near  the  door,  but  could  not  exactly  see  what  had 
been  burning. 

As  he  reached  the  bottom  step  he  was  thunderstruck  to 
see  the  awful  progress  made  by  the  flames. * 

“There’s  not  a  minute  to  lose,  boys!”  called  the  brave 
lad,  throwing  the  contents  of  his  water-pitcher  on  the 
flames.  “The  whole  dormitory  will  be  in  flames  in  five 
minutes  if  we  don’t  head  them  off !” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FIGHTING  THE  DORMITORY  BLAZE. 

“Boys,  boys!”  rang  out  Dick’s  clear  young  voice,  “wo 
must  get  together  in  some  sort  of  organization !” 

The  flames  lit  the  hallway  with  a  red,  terrible  glow,  and 
the  lads  rushed  hither  and  thither  without  system  or  result. 

The  few  who  had  thought  to  bring  down  their  watcr- 
pitchers  tossed  the  liquid  upon  the  tongues  of  fire  without 
any  appreciable  result.  / 

“Steady,  there!”  cried  Skinniman  Perkins,  who  came 
tearing  along  the  hallway.  “I  elect  Dick  Daresome  cap- 
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tain,  and  you’ve  all  got  to  take  his  bossing  or  cdse  scrap 
with  me!”' 

Dick  was  in  a  quandary.  lie  knew  not  how  or  where  to 
begin  in  his  tight,  lie  knew  of  no  resources  with  which  to 
combat  the  growing  flames. 

But,  at  any  rate,  the  boys  of  the  dormitory  were  all 
wakened  and  alarmed.  In  that  measure  had  the  revenge  of 
the  gipsy  fallen  short. 

“Sam,  have  you  got  back  from  the  other  entry  yet?” 
asked  Dick. 

“Yes,”  replied  his  roommate,  hurrying  down  the  steps, 
“and  the  boys  over  there  are  using  the  hose-line  from  the 
emergency  fire-bracket.” 

“Dunce  that  I  am !”  said  Dick.  “Here  I’ve  forgotten  all 
about  that  bunch  of  chemical  engine  things  which  are  all 
lined  up  on  the  walls  of  each  floor.  Quick,  boys — let’s 
get  them  on  to  the  blaze !” 

The  lads  made  a  rush  for  the  fire  appliances,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  small  but  efficient  nozzles  from'”  these  little 
machines  were  at  work  on  the  flames  around  the  lower 
floor. 

“Now  for  those  hand-grenades — you’ll  find  two  in  every 
room!”  shouted  Dick,  while  the  lads  remembered  those  ad¬ 
ditional  implements  for  the  battling  with  the  flames. 

The  grenades  were  soon  in  their  hands. 

Crash !  crash ! 

As  the  bottles  broke  against  the  burning  wall  the  dark 
spots  spread  and  the  chemicals  ate  into  the  flames. 

“There,  we  are  getting  the  best  of  it!”  shouted  Dick 
cheerily.  “Now,  let  us  play  thiif  little  stream  here  upon  the 
flames  along  the  edge  of  the  walls.  *  The  grenades  seem  to 
do  no  good  here.” 

Dick  grasped  the  hose  of  one  of  the  machines,  while  two 
other  lads  held  it  for  him. 

Sssst !  sssst !  sssst ! 

“There,  that  much  is  not  to  fight  again !”  said  our  hero. 

The  flames  had  almost  disappeared  by  this  time,  thanks 
to  the  quick  action  of  the  boys. 

“Now,  let’s  light  up  here  and  see  what  was  the  cause 
of  this,  if  we  can,”  said  Sam.  For  he  and  Dick  both  had 
forgotten,  in  their  excitement,  the  evidence  of  the  two 
lonely  walkers  the  night  before. 

»  They  brought  down  Some  lamps  from  the  rooms,  while 
Dick  and  Skinniman  soused  out  the  last  vestige  of  fire  with 
the  remainder  of  the  fluid. 

Then  Dick  looked  over  Sam’s  shoulder  and  started  back 
in  dismay.  He  pointed  an  aitgry  finger  at  some  telltale 
pieces  of  wood  and  tinder  which  still  remained  as  mute 
witnesses  of  the  gipsy's  wickedness. 

“Look  there,  fellows!”  shouted  Dick. 

“Why,  what  does  it  mean?”  asked  Wallace  Clark,  ex¬ 
amining  the  place  with  surprise.  “Is  it  a  joke  that  some 
one  has  been  playing?” 

“Ah,  that's  a  deadly  sort  of  joke!”  said  Skinniman. 

“You  bet  it  is!”  said  Dick. 

“That’s  where  t ho  blaze  Ix’gan,”  said  Sam. 

Then  Dick  remembered  the  sight  of  the  night  before. 


“Oh,  what  a  dolt  1  was,  Sam,  to  think  they  would  wait! 
It  was  all  my  own  idiocy.” 

“ Why,  Dick,  what  is  the  matter?”  asked  Chester  Brown. 
You  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  this?” 

“I  did  in  this  way,  Chester— that  Sam  and  I  saw  two  of 
the  gipsies  sneaking  around  the  academy,  having  a  good 
size-up  of  everything.  If  I  had  warned  you  all  we  could 


have  laid  in  wait  for  them.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  you?” 

“Oh,  silly  that  I  was,  I  just  thought  that  they  wouldn't 
do  anything  before  to-morrow.  Thus  we  lost  our  chance. 
And  it  was  by  the  merest  luck  that  we  were  not  all  burned 
alive.  Will  you  fellows  forgive  me?” 

“Fudge,  Dick !  Shut  up  blaming  yourself.  You  helped 
enough  getting  the  flames  out.  Let’s  go  down  there  right 
now  and  clean  up  the  gipsies !”  cried  Wallace. 

“Down  with  the  gipsies!”  cried  another  lad. 

“Down  and  out  with  them!”  added  a  third. 

The  boys  were  in  the  mood  to  march  down,  half-naked  as 
they  were,  to  wreak  a  summary  vengeance  on  the  would-be 
murderers.  But  Dick  Daresome  was  too  cool-headed  for 
such  an  act. 

i  , 


“No,  fellows;  let  ns  wait  until  morning.  We  will  show 
this  proof  to  the  proper  authorities  and  they  will  take 
action  against  the  villains.” 

“That’s  good  advice,  Dick,”  said  Chester,  “for  that  is 
a  State’s  prison  offense — to  set  fire  to  a  house  in  which 
people  are  sleeping.” 

“I  think  that  Gipsy  John  would  bloom  well  under  the 
tender  care  of  a  prison  turnkey,”  said  Skinniman. 

“No,  restrain  yourselves,  boys,  and  we  will  have  just 
revenge  to-morrow — mark  my  words  !”  counseled  wise  Dick. 

Just  as  he  was  speaking  the  principal  rushed  in  the  entry. 

“Daresome,  what  is  all  this  row?”  he  inquired  with  a 
white  face  and  trembling  voice.  “One  of  the  boys  has 
brought  me  word  that  there  has  been  some  sort  of  incen- 
diarv  blaze.”  ‘ 


“It’s  all  right,  Air.  Principal,”  said  Dick  calmly.  “We've 
been  dousing  it  with  all  the  chemicals  in  the  building  ex¬ 
cept  hair  tonic.  It's  all  as  dead  as  a  door-nail  now !” 

The  principal  sniffed  the  smell  of  burnt  wood,  and  his 


eyes  fell  on  the  pile  of  wood  against  the  wall. 

“Who  did  this?  Do  you  suspect?”  lie  cried.  “Was  it 

some  of  the  hoys  of  the  rival  school — or  any  one  else,  think 
you  ?” 

No,  sir,”  said  Dick.  “I  think  it  was  no  one  but  the 
desperate  characters  who  are  wandering  about  the  country 
telling  'fortunes  here  in  the  neighborhood  by  day  and  rob¬ 
bing  hen-roosts  and  warerooms  by  night.” 

“  You  mean  the  gipsies?”  cried  the  principal. 

“\es,”  said  Dick,  and  lie  recounted  the  episode  of  his 
fight  with  Gipsy  John  and  the  two  spies  of  the  night  before. 
“Ah,  you  are  still  getting  into  brawls,  Daresome,"  said 

the  principal,  sighiug.  “  It  is  bound,  as  in  this  case,  to  react 
on  the  school.” 


“But  do  you  expect  me  to  let  that  sort  of  man  rob 
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broad  laylight  on  the  highway,  when  I've  strength  enough 
4  to  resist  i.imr”  demanded  Dick  in  surprise. 

Tile  principal  shook  his  iiead. 

“X o,  Unit's  true.  But  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  rid  the 
*  neighborhood  of  such  pests  before  they  do  any  more  dam¬ 
age.  1  u  ill  report  the  matter  to  the  authorities  myself 
to-morrow  morning.  1  will  step  around  to  see  if  all  is  well 
there  in  the  other  entry/’ 

So  saying  the  principal  hurried  out  in  a  much  better 
frame  of  mind  than  when  he  started  toward  the  dormitory. 

The  boys  went  up  to  their  rooms,  promising  themselves 
good  sport  upon  the  morrow. 

“Well,  Chester,  we'll  make  the  gipsies  see  some  new  for¬ 
tunes  for  themselves,  won't  we?”  asked  Dick.  “What  do 
you  say  to  the  whole  bunch  of  us  going  down  there  and 
chasing  them  away  from  the  hollow  ?” 

Sam  was  pleased. 

%  “That's  the  original  plan,  Dick,”  said  he,  “and  we’ll 
carry  it  out  with  all  the  snap  and  go  of  an  old-fashioned 
Texas  Banger  business.  When  shall  we  go  there?” 

“Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  get  over  there  at 
the  lunch  hour,  before  they  have  chances  to  get  away. 
That’s  late,  but  we  can’t  afford  to  play  hookey  from  our 
classes  to  go  any  sooner.” 

The  lads  turned  into  their  beds  again,  and  oh !  how  they 
slept  until  the  morning  came  with  ro  routine  duties.  They 
did  not  realize  that  the  gipsies  were  preparing  to  start  early 
in  the  day  for  parts  less  dangerous. 

But  such  was  the  case,  and  when  the  lads  swarmed  down 
into  the  hollow  where  the  camp  had  been  all  they  found 
were  the  remains  of  many  unfortunate  chickens  and  tur¬ 
keys,  levied  as  tribute  from  neighbors,  and  the  charred  re¬ 
mains  of  the  campfire. 

s  < 

“Stung!”  cried  the  boys  in  disappointment  as  they 
«  looked  at  each  other  crestfallen. 

“Well,  we’ll  have  to  be  satisfied  with  having  driven  them 
awmy,”  said  Dick.  “Maybe  the  principal,  with  his  pull,  can 
lodge  a  complaint  against  them  with  the  State  authorities. 
Let’s  go  back  and  get  our  lunch  !” 

The  Merrivales  turned  back  again,  and  you  would  have 
thought  they  had  lost  a  championship  game  at  football  or 
baseball  to  judge  from  the  forlorn  looks  of  the  boys. 

But  they  ate  enough,  to  put  them  in  better  humor  again. 

After  the  classes  in  the  afternoon  had  been  completed 
Dick  and  Sam  started  on  a  little  walk  down  toward  the 
hollow  where  they  had  been  disappointed  earlier  in  the  day. 

They  had  just  reached  this  place  and  were  looking  about 
them  at  the  traces  of  the  late  visitors  when  they  heard  a 
voice  calling. 

“Ho,  there,  Dick!  Is  that  you. and  Sam?” 

The  boys,  turning  about,  perceived  Dan,  the  coachman 
of  the  girls’  academy. 

“Sure,  and  it’s  nobody  else  in  the  wide  world,”  replied 
Dick  cheerfully.  “What  are  you  doing  over  here,  Dan  ?” 

“Oh,  I  am  worried  as  kin  be,  and  I’ve  got  bad  news  for 

vou,  too!” 

#>  r 


Dick  turned  pale,  for  he  divined  some  trouble  for  his 
little  sweetheart. 

“Why — why — what  is  it,  Dan?  Anything  happened  to 
Bess  ?”  * 

“I  don't  know,”  replied  the  coachman.  “But  this  morn¬ 
ing  she  and  Grace’  Gray  started  out  without  the  permission 
of  the  preceptress  to  come  to  this  camp  to  get  the  gipsy 
women  to  tell  their  fortunes.  And,  gosh !  but  they’ve  not 
been  seen  since!” 

“Great  Scott!”  cried  Dick  in  alarm.  “Are  you  sure 
about  this?” 

“You  jest  want  to  reckon  I  am,  for  I  found  out  about 
it  from  some  of  the  girls  who  got  scared  when  they  didn't 
turn  up  at  lunch-time.  Here  it  is  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  nary  a  sign  of  them.  Where  has  them  gip¬ 
sies  been  camping?” 

Dick’s  heart  sank  with  fear  for  the  fate  of  his  sweet¬ 
heart.  He  had  heard  of  the  way  in  which  gipsies  had  stolen 
young  girls  to  force  them  into  their  nomadic  life. 

But  never  before  had  he  thought  it  really  true  in  such  a 
progressive,  up-to-date  place  as  the  United  States  of  the- 
modern  day. 

“Dan,  do  you  suppose  that  they  could  have  abducted 
those  girls  ?”  cried  Sam  in  a  state  of  excitement,  too. 

“I  surely  don’t  know.  But  I  reckon  that  something’s 
wrong.  Where  did  you  say  they  was  camping?” 

Dick  pointed  to  the  remains  of  their  campfires,  and  gave 
a  gesture  of  despair. 

“This  is  all  that  is  left  of  them.  They  tried  to  set  fire 
to  our  dormitory  last  night,  because  we  ordered  them  out 
of  the  neighborhood.” 

“Wall,  I  declare!”  cried  honest  Dan,  astounded.  “I 
knew  they  was  tough  critters,  but  I  didn’t  know  they  was 
as  bad  as  all  that.” 

“Worse  than  that,  I  had  a  fight  with  their  leader,  or  king, 
as  he  calls  himself,  Gipsy  John,  yesterday.  Dan,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  vicious  villains  I’ve  ever  seen  in  real  life.  I 
only  thought  such  characters  were  in  story-books,  but  this 
fellow  is  awful  1” 

“You  say  they  have  gone  away,  then?”  cried  Dan. 
“Where  have  the  varmints  gone?” 

“That’s  the  question;  we  must  follow  them  at  all  costs, 
for  I  believe  those  two  girls  are  in  their  clutches,  as  surely 
as  I  believe  you  are  standing  here  on  the  ground  at  my 
side !” 

Dick  gazed  down  at  the  earth  and  beheld  the  tracks  of 
the  wagons. 

“A  clue !  We  will  follcrtv !”  he  cried.  “Come  on,  boys !” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  GIPSY  JOHN. 

Up  through  a  low-lying  valley  the  three  followed  the  trail 
of  the  gipsy  wagons.  The  snow  gave  proof  of  the  passage, 
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for  it  had  fallen  since  the  wagons  had  encamped  in  the 

hollow. 

“  They’re  making  for  the  lower  river  road,  and  will  cross 
over  the  Greenvale  ’way  down  the  river,”  said  Dick. 

“I  reckon  you're  right,  lad,”  said  Dan,  studying  the 
tracks. 

“  Where  can  they  be  going  to  ?”  asked  Sam,  not  under¬ 
standing  the  idea  of  the  other  two. 

“Why,  don't  you  know  that  it  is  a  very  wild  country 
down  there,  Sam,  and  it  gets  up  into  the  mountainous 
regions?  That’s  where  they  are  making  for!” 

Dick  sfrode  on  excitedly,  while  the  other  two  had  hard 
work  holding  their  end  of  the  pace. 

Mile  after  mile  they  covered,  and  at  last  they  came  to 
the  low  covered  bridge,  and  they  started  across  this  struc¬ 
ture.  It  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  bridges,  which  have 
a  covering  and  side  walls  of  wood  to  protect  the  passage¬ 
way  from  floods  and  washouts. 

The  covered  way  was  naturally  clear  of  snow,  and  the 
three  pursuers  strode  through  easily. . 

“What’s  that?”  exclaimed  Dick  Daresome. 

The  others  looked  in  the  direction  of  his  sharp  gaze, 
and  then  they  rushed  lorward.  On  the  dark,  damp  floor  of 
the  bridge  was  a  folded  piece  of  paper. 

“It  wouldn’t  show  if  there  was  any  snow — that  note’s 
dropped  there  with  a  purpose,”  said  Dan. 

Dick's  expression  showed  that  he  was  of  the  same  mind, 
too. 

Snatching  up  the  paper  with  eagerness,  Dick  read  with 
startled  eyes  the  following  words,  written  in  a  scrawl  almost 
unintelligible. 

He  could  not  recognize  the  handwriting  until  he  came 
to  the  signature,  when  he  beheld  that  of  Bess  Morrrison. 

“  Help !  We  are  two  girls  who  have  been  kidnaped  by 
a  band  of  gipsies.  They  hold  us  for  ransom.  Are  in  cov¬ 
ered  wagon  with  red  wheels.  Passed  over  this  road  in 
afternoon. 

“(Signed)  Bess  Morrison  and  Grace  Gray.” 

Dan  peered  over  Dick’s  shoulder  as  the  youth  read  the 
pitiful  message  aloud. 

“Wall,  what  d'ye  think  o’  that!”  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
of  mingled  astonishment  and  anger. 

“We  will  follow  the  villains  and  fix  them,  all  right!” 
cried  Dick. 

“  I  know  what  to  do,”  said  Dan,  who  had  been  thoughtful 
for  an  instant  ns  he  weighed  over  different  plans  in  his 
mind.  “  I^et's  get  some  of  the  farmer  folks  around  here  to 


help  us.  They  are  sore  enough  of  this  gipsy  layout  to  lynch 
them  on  sight.” 

“Great!”  cried  Sam,  sniffing  joyously  at  excitement  and 
the  prospect  of  big  doings,  like  a  hound  when  it  is  let  loose 
on  the  trail  of  game. 

“We’ll  have  some  adventure  out  of  this  after  all,”  said  . 
Dick,  “unless  I  am  much  mistaken.” 

“Thar’s  a  fine  old  granger  lives  about  half  a  mile  from 
this  bridge  who  we’ll  get  to  help  us — old  Lncle  Jedediah 


Spruce.” 

“Sounds  like  a  comic  song,  that  name,”  said  Sam. 

“Well,  you'll  find  that  he  has  a  heart  as  big  as  a  mill¬ 


wheel.  And  he’ll  lend  us  some  horses  to  help  us  on  our 
search.  The  preceptress  of  the  academy  would  be  wild  if 
she  knew  where  those  poor  girls  are.  But  we  ll  catch  up 
with  them,  all  right,”  said  Dan  hopefully. 

“Oh,  and  when  we  do!”  cried  Dick  Daresome,  gritting 
his  teeth  with  rage.  “Just  you  watch!” 

“Now,  see  here,  boys — you  are  two  game  chaps,  but 
let  me  tell  you  this,”  said  Dan,  looking  at  the  two  room- 
mates.  “You  can’t  expect  to  go  in  and  lick  that  bunch  of 
pesky  villains.  I  know  them  and  their  kind.” 

“We’ll  do  our  best,  anyway,”  said  Dick.  ;• 

“You  bet  we  will,  and  we're  not  afraid  of  them,  either !” 
said  Sam,  chiming  in. 

Dan  laughed  and  clapped  his  hands  together  with  twink¬ 
ling  eyes  as  he  watched  the  two  game  youngsters. 

“Ye  ain’t  afraid  of  nothing,  anyway,”  said  he  approving¬ 
ly.  “Well,  I  am!  And  I’m  going  to  get  old  Jedediah 
Spruce  and  his  sons  to  help  us  on  this  business.  He  has 
four  stalwart  young  bucks  and  they  will  come  in  handy.” 

Dick  saw  the  wisdom  of  this,  although,  bov-like^  he 
would  have  liked  to  carry  out  the  rescue  all  by  himself. 
He  followed  Dan  when  they  came  to  the  turnstile  leading 
into  Farmer  Spruce's  place. 


“Hey,  Mr.  Spruce!”  called  Dan  in  a  loud  voice  as  he 
knocked.  An  old  gentleman  came  to  the  door  with  his 
spectacles  up  over  his  forehead  and  a  farmer's  almanac  in 
his  hand. 

“Wal,  wal,  wal !  Ef  it  hain’t  Dan  !”  cried  the  old  chap 
heartily.  “Come  right  in  hyar  with  yoUr  friends.” 

He  swung  the  door  back,  and  the  three  entered  the 
kitchen.  Mrs.  Spruce  was  busily  engaged  in  cutting  bis¬ 


cuits  on  her  baking  table,  and  she  smiled  pleasantly  at  the 
boys. 

“We  cant  stay,  Uncle  Jed."  said  Dan  hurriedly,  “for 
we’re  on  the  trail  of  some  desp'rate  characters !” 

“Wal,  I  want  to  know!  '  ejaculated  t  ncle  Jedediah  in 
surprise,  dropping  his  almanac  on  top  of  the  kitten  which 
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was  having  an  exciting  but  one-sided  game  of  football  with 
a  globe  o:  yarn  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

Do  tell !  exclaimed  Mrs.  Spruce,  all  agog  with  excite¬ 
ment  over  the  prospect  for  some  new  gossip  to  retail  to 
the  choir  at  prayer-meeting  that  night.  \ 

“I  will/"  said  Dan.  And  then  he  did. 

W  hen  the  good  old  farmer  and  his  wife  learned  of  “the 
dropped  note  they  were  still  more  amazed. 

“I  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Spruce,  “them  young  girls  is 
bein'  guided — 1  know  it!” 


“Well,”  said  Dan  with  all  due  reverence,  “I  think  thev’re 

*/ 

being  guided,  too,  but  in  the  wrong  direction.  Those  gip¬ 
sies  are  headed  straight  for  the  mountains,  and  they  evi¬ 
dently  think  they  can  hold  up  the  girls’  parents  for  some 
sort  of  ransom.” 

“It's  tumble!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Spruce  with  her  hands 
on  her  hips  akimbo,  forgetting  all  about  the  floury  stains 
which  she  was  leaving  on  her  neat  dress. 

“I  must  call  the  boys  at  onct !”  said  the  old  man  with 
growing  excitement.  He  reached  over  to  the  side  of  the 


kitchen  and  began  yanking  lustily  on ‘a  long  rope. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Dick,  but  his  ears  answered  the 
question. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  farm  bell,  and  the  old  man  knew 
that  the  sons  would  rush  in  from  whatever  part  of  the  farm 
they  happened  to  be  in,  fearing  some  trouble. 

He  was  right.  The  four  young  farmers  came  rushing  in 
breathlessly,  and  looked  in  surprise  at  the  two  strange 
youths.  They  recognized  Dan,  who  was  well  known 
throughout  the  countryside. 

“What’s  the  row,  Dan?”  asked  one  of  them. 

“Any  one  killed?”  asked  the  other,  noticing  that  there 
was  something  seriously  wrong. 

“I  hope  no  one  sick,”  said  the  third., 

“We’ll  help  you,  whatever  it  is,”  said  the  fourth,  and  the 
boys  were  cheered  up  immensely  by  this  generous  cordiality. 

“It’s  just  this  way:  those  gipsies  have  passed  here  to-day 
and  they’ve  kidnaped  a  couple 'of  the  purtiest  girls  in  the 
Green  vale  Academy !”  said  Dan. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  cried  the  first  son. 

“Tbat’3  what  became  of  our  turkeys,”  said  another,  “for 
I  heerd  ’em  squawking  a  terrible  lot  this  noon,  and  then 
thev  h ain’t  been  seen  since!” 

“Has  them  gipsies  stolen  any  of  our  fowl?”  cried  the 
old  rn an  in  a  great  rage. 

i 

“Yes,  they  has,”  said  one  of  the  sons,  “and  we’ll  get 
right  or;  the  trail  at  once.  Kin  you  boys  ride  hossback?” 

“Shm*.  we  can,”  replied  Dick,  “and  the  sooner  we  get 

Darted  the  better  we  can  ride !” 


“Follow  me,  then!”  cried  the  oldest  son  as  he  darted 
toward  the  door.  “We’ll  get  up  a  posse  as  \V£  goes  along!” 

Another  of  the  sons  rushed  into  the  storeroom  and  came 
out  with  an  armful  of  shotguns,  which  had  evidently  been 
there  on  a  rack. 

“You  certainly  begin  to  look  warlike,”  said  Dick  with  a 
smile,  despite  his  anxiety. 

“Yes,  and  I  know  gipsies — that’s  why  I  do!”  said  the 
young  Spruce.  “Come  on,  now,  and  help  carry  one  of 
these  weepons.” 

“Kin  1  help  you,  lads?”  asked  the  old  man  as'he  watched 
them  mount  the  horses. 

“No,  pap,”  said  the  oldest  son.  “I  reckon  as  how  we  can 
give  these  here  varmints  a  good  dressing-down.  Look  at 
this  !”  he  waved  a  long  blacksnake  whip  that  he.  had  hooked 
on  to  his  saddle  pommel. 

“Good-by,  then — good  luck,  lads !”  called  the  old  man. 

The  chasers  started  galloping  down  the  snow-covered 
road.  At  last  they  came  to  a  tollgate  and  drew  up  beside 
it.  Within  they  found  the  old  man  who  was  its  keeper  tied 
to  the  floor,  with  several  livid  lashes  across  his  face. 

•“Why,  Hank!  What’s  the  matter ?“  cried  one  of  the 
Spruce  lads. 

“Them 'gipsies  tied  me  up  here  four  hours  ago,  and 
smashed  the  tollgate,  too,”  said  the  old  fellow,  tremulous 

' 

with  pain  and  anger,  as  he  was  released. 

“Didfthey  break  the  gate?”  cried  Sam. 

“Yes,  the  villains,  and  they  robbed  the  drawer  of  my 
till  here,  and  when  I  tried  to  keep  them  out  they  bound  me 
up  and  lashed  me.” 

“The  contemptible  cowards!”  cried  Dick  with  disgust. 
“Let’s  hurry  and  catch  them.” 

The  tollhouse  was  stationed  at  a  crossroads  forking. 

“Which  way  did  they  go.  Hank?”  asked  one  of  the 
Spruce  boys. 

“I  can’t  recollect,”  said  the  old  man.  “I  was  too  dazed 
by  their  boatin’.  But  I’ll  get  even  with  them  if  I  ever  see 
them  again !” 

“We’ll  get  even  with  them  for  you,”  said  Dick,  and  he 
hurried  outside.  A  careful  examination  of  the  snow  showed 
no  telltale  traces  which  would  guide  them,  for  many  teams 
had  passed  over  since  the  gipsies’  retreat  along  the  byway. 

Dan  was  not  to  be  thwarted,  however. 

He  carefully  examined  the  ground  for  many  yards  along 
both  roads,  and  then  came  back  smiling. 

“  I  found  their  tracks,”  said  he.  “I  noticed  that  they  had 
one  horse  which  was  only  shod  on  the  two  catty-comeH’eet. 
So  that  track  goes  right  along  here  to  the  right.” 

“Good  for  Dan !”  cried  the  boys. 
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“YVe’re  oil!”  called  Dan,  leaping  to  liis  mount  again. 
“Good-by,  1  lailk ;  we'll  square  the  account  for  you!” 

“You  bet  we  will — we’ve  some  of  our  own,”  said  Dick 
as  they  galloped  along  the  wintry  road. 

The  gipsies  had  taken  the  road  which  led  into  the  hill 
section,  and  the  scenery  became  more  and  more  rugged. 

“Say,  if  they  had  been  left  alone  they  would  have  made 
a  dandy  getaway,  wouldn’t  they,  Dick?”  asked  Sam. 

“You  bet,  and  we’ll  have  no  easy  time  trying  to  manage 
a  getaway  with  those  girls.  It  was  lucky  that  Bess  thought 
to  drop  that  little  note  in  the  darkness  of  that  covered 
bridge,  or  we  might  have  given  up  the  trail.  Isn’t  it  so?” 

“Hurry  up,  boys — it  will  be  dark  soon,”  cried  Dan,  “and 
those  folks  at  the  academy  will  be  fairly  frantic.” 

Along  they  sped,  for  the  dusk  was  rapidly  falling.  There 
was  not  a  minute  to  be  wasted  if  they  were  to  save  the 
girls  from  the  clutches  of  the  villains.  ' 

,  “Great  guns!”  said  Dick  to  his  roommate,  who  rode  at 
his  side  on  one  of  the  sturdy  farm  mounts,  “a  fellow  would 
think  that  we  were  in  the  mountains  of  Spain  or  Sicily, 
where  they  have  real,  live  brigands  growing  on  every  tree  !” 

“That’s  right,  Dick,”  said  Sam;  “but  it  just  shows  that 
you  never  can  tell  what  will  happen  even  in  the  most  peace¬ 
ful  place.” 

“I  just  guess  these  fellows  are  so  desperate  by  the  cold 
weather  that  they  have  been  stealing  everything  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on.  Then  they  decided  to  make%a  good 
haul  while  they  were  at  it,  and  so  probably  got  up  the 
scheme  of  holding  the  girls  for  a  ransom.” 

“Well,  would  they  get  it?” 

“Oh,  I  don't  know;  but  I  imagine  that  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
the  head  of  the  Greenvale  Girls’  Academy,  would  be  willing 
to  pay  some  money  to  get  them  back.  It  would  ruin  the 
reputation  of  her  school  if  parents  thought  that  their 
daughters  could  be  kidnaped.” 

“You’ve  got  a  good  guesser,  Dick,”  said  Sam. 

J ust  then  there  was  a  warning  cry,  not  loud  but  very 
audible,  from  one  of  the  riders  in  front. 

“Boys,”  he  called  back  softly,  “I  see  a  fire  burning  ahead 
on  the  hillside.  There's  another.  I  think  the  gipsies  are 
starting  to  encamp  for  the  night.” 

The  party  slowed  down  and  held  a  council  of  war. 

Dan  was  for  slipping  up  slowly,  but  the  oldest  Spruce 
boy  had  another  scheme. 

“If  we  parley  around  here  them  varmints  will  catch  on 
and  spirit  the  girls  into  hiding  somewhere  and  we’ll  have 
the  dickens  own  time  gittin’  ’em.  I’ve  liecrd  of  their  tricks 
before.” 

Dan  hesitated. 


“What  shall  we  do  then,  boys?”  he  asked. 

“Let’s  charge  them  and  ride  right  into  their  midst  and 
surround  the  wagon  with  red  wheels,”  said  a  clear  young 
voice. 

The  speaker  was  Dick  Daresome. 

His  spirit  of  reckless  daring  infused  the  others  as  well. 
“Good  boy  !”  they  cried.  “Lead  on !” 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  BATTLE  WITH  MODERN  BANDITS. 

Straight  up  the  road  dashed  the  rescuing  party  without 
hesitation.  Dick  led  the  van,  for  he  was  intent  only  on 
one  thought.  He  must  save  Bess  Morrison  at  all  costs. 

“Come  on,  boys!”  shouted  Dick,  his  blood  coursing  mad¬ 
ly  with  the  excitement  of  it  all. 

Clippety-clippety-clip ! 

Along  the  frozen  road  dashed  the  seven  horsemen. 

Straight  into  the  gully  at  the  roadside,  where  the  gip¬ 
sies  were  starting  to  encgmp  !  Dick  led  the  van,  and  as  his 
horse  reached  the  group  of  wagons  he  saw  consternation 
depicted  on  every  face. 

“Zey  are  after  us!”  called  out  a  bellowing  voice  which 
Dick  recognized  as  that  of  Gipsy  John,  their  leader. 

Our  hero  chuckled  to  himself. 

“He’s  behind  time — we’re  through  being  after  them— 
we’ve  caught  up,”  he  muttered  with  a  grim  smile. 

“Right  for  the  wagon,  boys!”  shouted  Dan. 

His  keen  eyes  were  watching  the  gipsies  and  he  beheld 
that  they  sprang  toward  one  particular  vehicle  which  was 
tightly  closed.  The  leader  stood  before  it  with  his  long 
knife  drawn  for  the  attack. 

“Hands  up,  thar!”  cried  Dan,  and  he  pointed  one  of 
the  shotguns  at  the  fellow.  The  man  growled  surlily  and 
raised  his,  hands  slowly  above  his  head. 

“Oh,  help,  help!”  came  in  smothered  tones  from  within 
the  wagorf.  Dick  recognized  the  voice  of  his  sweetheart. 
His  blood  tingled  madly. 

He  leaped  thoughtlessly  from  his  steed  and  sprang  to¬ 
ward  the  wagon  in  which  he  knew  the  beautiful  girl  to  be 
imprisoned. 

Again  she  raised  her  piteous  call  for  aid.  aud  the  hearers' 
hearts  were  stirred  to  their  innermost  depths. 

“Help!  Help!  He - ”  I 

The  words  were  suddenly  choked  up  with  a  gurgle.  Dick's 
face  blanched  as  he  realized  that  Bess  was  receiving  some 
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^  :  i  of  brutal  silencing  inside  the  mysterious  closed  gipsy 

van. 

“Oh,  come,  come!”  screamed  another  voice.  This  was' 
that  of  Grace  Gray,  Bess’  roommate.  Her  cry  was  stopped 

as  suddenly. 

"Lex  me  in  there!’  cried  Dick  furiously,  dashing  toward 
the  big  van.  A  burly  figure  stepped  in  his  way. 

It  was  Gipsy  John. 

‘‘Aha!”  cried  that  worthy  with  a  cry  of  fury,  “eet  is  ze 
little  sinarta  man  !  I  fixa  you  dis  time  !”  v 

He  drew  back  his  arm  to  stab  our  hero,  who  was  un¬ 
armed,  save  with  a  riding-wliip  which  had  been  handed  him 
by  one  of  the  Spruce  fellows  with  which  to  stir  up  his 
mount. 

Whish !  Swip ! 

The  whip  was  brought  with  terrible  force  acros§  the 
swarthy  countenance  of  the  gipsy.  The  man  gave  a  scream 
of  pain  and  dropped  the  knife  with  which  he  had  menaced 
Dick. 

“There’s  another  for  the  old  tollgate  man!”  cried  our 
hero,  warming  up  to  his  work. 

Swish  !  Again  he  brought  the  leather  stock  across  the 
villain’s,  face,  and  this  time  the  pain  must  have  been  hor¬ 
rible,  for  Dick  had  strong  arms,  the  whip  had  a  strong 
swing,  and  it  was  not  kept  away  from  its  target  by  any¬ 
thing  ! 

“Wow!”  screeched  the  villain,  temporarily  blinded  by 
the  blows  He  clasped  his  hands  to  his  forehead  and  stag¬ 
gered  away  gropingly. 

“Get  into  the  wagon,  Dick!”  cried  Dan, ^covering  one  of 
the  gipsy  desperadoes  who  was  striving  to  cut  Dick  from 
the  rear. 

“Drop  that  knife,  you  scoundrel!”  cried  Sam,  who  de¬ 
livered  a  ferocious  blow  with  the  butt  of  his  gun  on  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  the  others  who  would  have  attacked  our 
hero. 

Dick,  without  a  word,  picked  up  the  glittering  knife,  but 
used  it  for  a  more  peaceful  purpose. 

Under  the  protecting  cover  of  the  shotguns  of  his  friends, 
who  covered  the  menacing  gipsies,  Dick  clambered  up  on 
the  wheels.  Then  he  swung  at  the  tightly  drawn  canvas 
sides  of  the  gipsy  wagon. 

Swish!  Rip! 

How  the  blade  cut  through  the  stout  cloth,  and  Dick  was 
rfiad  that  h€  bad  found  a  knife  so  well  sharpened,  although 
its  victim  in  his  case  was  not’  a  member  of  the  human 

family. 

*uyj]  get  vou  out !”  called  out  the  youth  as  he  cut  open 
a  wide  aperture  of  the  mysterious  vehicle.  t 


lie  began  to  clamber  inside  to  the  aid  of  his  sweetheart 
when,  suddenly,  some  one  inside  dealt  him  a  terrific  blow 
over  the  head  with  a  heavy  missile. 

Dick  tumbled  out,  not  unconscious,  but  dazed  and  badly 
pained. 

“What’s  that?”  cried  the  oldest  Spruce  boy,  and  he 

% 

rushed  up  to  the  opening,  after  leaping  from  his  horse.  He 
shoved  the  end  of  his  double-barreled  shotgun  through  it 
and  then  called  out  in  a  loud  voice: 

“If  there’s  any  more  fighting  back  from  you  crooks  we’ll 
clean  out  the  whole  bunch  of  you !” 

The  gipsies  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd  looked  at  each  other 
shiftily,  and  Sam  beheld  that  they  were  about  to  make  a 
charge  on  the  rescuers. 

But  Sam  was  by  no  means  slow  when  it  came  to  the  use 
of  ideas  in  time  of  need. 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  looked  about,  and  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice  boldly  said: 

“It’s  about  time  for  the  sheriff  and  his  posse  to  be  here, 
isn’t  it,  Dan?” 

“Yes,”  cried  Dan,  “and  then  we’ll  burn  a  lot  of  these 
thugs  at  the  stake  if  they  do  any  more  monkey  business!” 

This  cowed  the  gipsies,  and  Dick,  who  had  risen  to  his 
feet,  clambered  up  again,  this  time  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
revolver  handed  him  by  a  Spruce  boy. 

“Now,  make  a  move  and  I’ll  puncture  you  like  a  porous 
plaster,  whoever  you  are!”  said  Dick. 

Once  inside  he  could  see  a  dark  figure  leaning  over  the 
bound  forms  of  the  two  gagged  girls.  The  outlines  showed 
against  the  pale  glow  on  the  canvas  from  the  campfires 
without. 

■  “Oh,  there  you  are!”  said  Dick.  “Well,  you  just  back 
out  of  this  wagon  the  fastest  way  you  know  how  !” 

The  figure  moved  in  a  suspicious  way. 

“I’ll  blow  the  top  of  your  head  off  if  you  don’t  get  out 
of  here — I’ve  got  a  score  to  square !” 

The  figure  backed  slowly  to  the  end  of  the  wagon  and 
then  slipped  out,  on  the  side  toward  the  campfire.  This 

end  was  being  watched  by  Dan. 

What  was  the  latter’s  surprise  to  see  a  beautiful  girl  drop 
to  the  ground  and  start  to  run. 

She  was  dressed  in  the  fantastic  garb  of  the  gipsies.  But 
even  in  the;  light  of  the  flickering  campfire  Dan  could  see 
that  she  had  American  features. 

“Not  so  fast,  there,  my  girl !”  cried  Dan,  looking  at  her 
in  surprise  and  waving  his  shotgun. 

The  girl  saw  bis  gesture  and  stopped,  gazing  at  him  with 
the  startled  yet  unaffrighted  eyes  of  a  leopard.  She  was 
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indeed  one  of  these  wild  people,  despite  her  fair  skin  and 
features. 

“Who  are  you?”  cried  Dan  in  astonishment. 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  proudly.  “I  am  ze  gipsy  queen, 
zat  is  who  I  am !”  , 

Dan  laughed  merrily. 

“Aw,  forget  that  there  dialect.  You’re  an  American 
girl!” 

The  woman  glared  at  him  furiously. 

“I  am  not!”  she  cried.  “I  am  ze  daughter  of  Gipsy 
John !” 

Meanwhile  Dick  had  unloosed  the  bonds  of  the  two  girls, 
who  wept  with  relief  at  this  unexpected  rescue.  Young 
Spruce  helped  them  to  leap  to  the  ground. 

“Well,  Dick,  we  never  thought  we’d  see  civilization,” 
said  Bess,  wiping  away  her  girlish  tears  of  happiness. 

“Who  was  that  woman?”  asked  Dick,  gazing  at  the  one 
who  called  herself  the  queen. 

“She  says  she  is  Gipsy  John’s  daughter,”  said  Dan,  “but 
she  can’t  fool  me.  She’s  an  American  girl  who  has  been 
stolen  from  her  parents  and  adopted  by  these  people.” 

“What  shall  we  do  with  them?”  asked  Sam,  for  he 
realized  that  they  had  a  dangerous  proposition  still  before 
them  if  they  intended  meting  out  justice  to  the  villainous 
Gipsy  John. 

“We’ll  ’tend  tO/them,  all  right!”  cried  the  older  Spruce 
boy  with  boldness.  “I’m  going  to  arrest  this  here  feller 
and  take  him  back  to  the  farm,  and  then  to  the  lockup !” 

“You  no  toucha  me!”  cried  Gipsy  John,  still  a  little 
uncowed. 

“Oh,  won’t  I,  my  gay  and  festive  buck?”  cried  the 
other.  “I’m  deputy  sheriff  of  this  county,  and  I  calc’late 
as  how  I  can  teach  you  a  few  tricks  you  don’t  know.” 

Gipsy  John  lost  some  of  his  braggadocio  now  that  he 
saw  how  well  armed  the  rescuers  were. 

Dick  helped  Bess  to  mount  his  steed,  while  Sam  did  tha 
same  for  Grace  Gray,  and  the  girls  showed  their  joy  at 
being  at  least  a  little  way  off  the  ground  on  which  their 
late  companions  were  so  plentiful. 

“You’ll  have  to  ride  back  as  far  as  our  farmhouse,”  said 
the  biggest  Spruce  fellow. 

“We’ll  bave  to  do,  anyway,”  said  Bess,  braving  her 
timidity,  “and/  if  you  don't  mind  it  1  guess  we  can 
stand  it!” 

So  they  started  along  a  little  way. 

But  Spruce,  the  eldest,  called  out  to  them. 

“Wait  a  minute!  I’m  going  to  take  some  more  com¬ 
pany  back  with  me!”  called  he,  still  unmounted.  From 
some  mysterious  depths  be  had  produced  two  enormous 


revolvers  of  blued  steel  which  looked  very  vicious  in  the 
dim  light.  ^ 

“Now,  my  amiable  gipsy,”  said  he,  “you  jest  hold  out 
your  hands,  or  I’ll  teach  you  some  new  manners !” 

The  man  started  to  hold  out  his  hands,  and  then  with  a 
quick  movement  snatched  the  wrist  of  each  of  Spruce’s 
hands. 

The  action  was  so  sudden  that  the  deputy  sheriff  had 
no  time  to  snap  his  guns  aside.  But,  he  pulled  the  trig¬ 
gers  for  effect,  knowing  that  both  guns  were  pointed  safely 
in  air. 

“Oh!”  screamed  the  girls  in  unison. 

The  young  gipsy  que^i  gazed  at  this  tragic  scene  with 
steady,  unflinching,  expressionless  eyes.  She  seemed 
dazed.  v 

But  the  young  deputy  was  not  a  quitter.  He  tugged  with 
his  wrists  and  yanked  away  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  de¬ 
termined  gipsy.  His  friends  feared  to  shoot  in  the  half 

darkness  for  fear  of  the  wounding  of  Spruce. 

% 

“I’ll  teach  him !”  suddenly  cried  Dan,  the  coachman.  He 
reached  for  the  blacksnake  whip  hanging  on  the  saddle  of 
the  dismounted  man’s  horse. 

Dan’s  coaching  experience  came  into  good  stead  now,  for 
with  a  swinging,  clinging,  ringing  cut  of  that  terrible  whip 
he  caught  the  man  a  lash  around  the  shoulders  which  made 
him  scream  with  pain. 

“That’s  another  for  the  old  toll-keeper  you  beat  up!” 
said  Dan,  and  he  swung  again. 

The  gipsy  leader  stumbled  to  his  knees  begging  piteously 
for  mercy.  At  last  the  cruel  fellow  was  cowed. 

•X 

“Now^you  get  up  thar  and  stop  that  monkey  business 
and  I’ll  stop  mine !”  said  Dan. 

The  man,  thoroughly  vanquished,  staggered  to  his  feet 
and  looked  at  them  with  flaming  but  hopeless  eyes. 

“Bind  up  his  wrists,  Henry,”  said  one  of  the  Spruces, 
and  in  a  twinkling  the  desperate  fellow  was  helpless.  The 
others  of  his  band  hung  around  waiting  for  the  slightest 
slip-up  for  them  to  make  an  attack  of  rescue. 

Dan  saw  this. 

“Say,  ef  you  fellers  try  any  fresh  work  here  we'll  shoot 
up  your  whole  kit  and  caboodle.  We’ll  burn  up  these  yerc 
wagons  and  leave  you  out  in  the  snow  without  any  shelter." 

The  gipsies  saw  how  determined  he  was.  Thev  looked 
askance  at  each  other.  But  no  man  had  the  daring  to  lead 
the  forlorn  hope  against  these  determined,  well-armed 
strangers. 

They  were  not  such  fighters  with  guns  as  they  were  with 
knives,  so  they  were  at  an  unkind  disadvantage. 

“Well,  we're  going  to  start.  Hero,  you  villain,  come 
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around  in  front  of  my  liorse — I'm  going  to  tether  you  to 

him  !”  9 

I  he  gipsy  leader  walked  around  sullenly,  and  then 

*  Spruce  turned  toward  the  girl. 

Xow,  Miss  Queenie,  you  are  coming  right  along  with 
*  we  11  see  who  you  are  and  hand  you  over  to  the 

authorities.” 

/  The  girl  flared  up  at  lash 

“I  will  not  move  a  step!"  she  cried  petulantly. 

“Oh,  wont  your’  sneered  Spruce  with  a  look  of  deter¬ 
mination.  “W  al,  ef  you  don’t  I’ll  place  a  charge  of  abduc¬ 
tion  against  this  man,  and  he’ll  probably  get  lynched  by 
the  farmers.  And  I  won’t  raise  a  hand.” 

Ihe  girl  looked  at  her  supposed  father,  and  it  was  easy 
,  to  see  that  there  w*as  some  sort  of  rude  affection  between 
them.  The  man  gazed  at  her  pleadingly,  but  said  never  a 
word. 

Perhaps  he  guessed  what  the  deputy’s  purpose  was  in 
handing  the  girl  over  to  the  authorities. 

“ Won’t  you  do  it  if  I  come  wiz  you?”  she  inquired,  still 
showing  the  trace  of  the  strange  dialect. , 

■‘Come  on,”  said  Spruce  simply.  “But  you  must  come 
along,  or  he’ll  get  beat  up  all  the  way  plumb  to  my  house !” 
The  girl,  with  crushed  spirit,  acquiesced. 

The  little  cavalcade  started  away,  leaving  behind  them 
a  cursing,  howling,  babbling  group  of  angry  gipsies. 

The  deput  sheriff  turned  in  his  sacldle  and  he  said: 

“Say,  my  frisky  friends,  this  here  is  a  dangerous  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  talented  folks  like  you.  Take  my  tip  and  go 
s  ^  somewhere  that’s  more  appreciative  of  your  particular 
brand.  Beat  it!” 

The  gipsies,  turning  sullenly,  let  the  cavalcade  depart 

*  in  peace.  In  fact,  they  were  ^powerless  to  do  otherwise, 

!  for  they  knew  the  accuracy  of  the  farmers  in  the  use  of 

shotgun^. 

“Xow,  you  and  your  near-darter  walk  along  there  quietly 
and  vou  won’t  get  in  no  trouble,”  cautioned  Spruce. 

The  rescuers  and  rescued  at  last  arrived  at  the  farm¬ 
house,  after  a  tiresome  trip,  for  Dick  and  Sam  led  their 
charges  and  chargers  along  at  a  fast  walk. 

“Oh',  but  I’m  glad  to  get  to  something  like  civilization 
again !”  breathed  Bess  with  a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  let  Dick 
lift  her  down  to  the  ground. 

“  Bess,  I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  farmhouse  in  my 
life,”  said  Grace  Gray  as  she  gazed  at  the  roomy  old  house. 

“Wal,  rnissie,”  said  the  deputy,  “we  cain’t  say  as  we’re 
running  any  Waldorf-Astoria,  whatever  that  may  be,  but, 
anyway,  it’s  a  improvement  on  the  quarterdeck  of  a  gipsy 
moving-wagon !”  * 


The  young  folks  were  led  into  the  house,  while  that  shifty 
Gipsy  John  was  incarcerated  in  the  spare  room,  near  the 
kitchen,  carefully  tied  to  the  bedpost  of  the  old-fashioned 
four-poster. 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  lose  this  here  fine  bird  after  all  the 
trouble  we  had  in  cotchin’  him.” 

“Lawsee!  I  feel  like  I  was  keepin’  a  jail!”  said  Mrs. 
Spruce.  “Jedediah,  it  do  seem  turrible  and  not  a  bit  like 
cliusch  folks  to  keep  that  poor  critter  cooped  up  thar  like 
a  chicken !” 

“Huh!”  snorted  the  old  man,  “speakin’  of  chickens  re¬ 
minds  me !”  He  stalked  into  the  spare  room  and  glared  at 
the  fellow. 

“See  here,”  cried  the  old  man,  out  of  patience,  “you 
rapscallion,  you  took  three- of  my  best  hen  turkeys,  and  I 
want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  abaout  it!” 

The  gipsy  glared  at  the  old  farmer  with  his  irate  expres¬ 
sion. 

Then  the  gipsy,  who,  like  many  of  his  kind,  was  far 
from  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor,  laughed  insolently  in 
the  old  man’s  face. 

“Well,  eef  you  t’inka  cley  be  lonesome  ware  dey  are,  why 
do  you  not  senda  da  turkey  to  keepa  dem  sociable?” 

IJncle  Jedediah  beat  a  hasty  retreat  before  he  should 
lose  all  control  of  his  temper,  and  for  the  next  half-hour 
the  old  fellow  could  be  seen  struggling  with  his  own  facial 
expression. 

At  last  he  was  unable  to  hold  in  any  longer,  and  he  beh 
lowed  forth  with  a  good,  old-fashioned  country  laugh,  just 
as  Mrs.  Spruce  was  spreading  the  goodies  out  on  the  big 
table. 

“Why,  land  sakes,  Jedediah?”  said  she  in  surprise,  “I 
do  plumb  believe  you  are  affected  by  this  here  excitement. 
You  are  in  that  there  nervous  condition.  Now  you  go  right 
in  the  kitchen  and  set  down !” 

Uncle  Jed  continued  to  laugh. 

/ 

“Why,  Jedediah,  what  on  airth  is  the  trouble?  You’d 
better  go  take  one  of  them  pills  the  doctor  gave  me  for 
rheumatiz.  I  am  sure  it  will  help  you  in  your  trouble !” 

This  was  too  much  for  Uncle  Jed,  and  with  another  wild 
roar  of  laughter  he  called  in  his  sons  and  told  them  the 
joke. 

Mrs.  Spruce,  smiling  audibly,  muttered  to  herself. 

“Lawsee,  I  don’t  see  what  these  men  folks  can  see  to 
laugh  about  so.  Well,  well,  them  poor  girls  must  be  about 
starved  to  death.” 

The  motherly  old  soul  called  to  the  girls,  who  had  been 
washing  off  the  dust  and  grime  of  their  enforced  ride  in  Ihe 
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van.  They  came  downstairs  looking  fresh  and  pretty,  and 
my!  how  the  Spruce  boys  did  sit  up  and  take  notice! 

“Oh,  for  gracious’  sake,  don't  give  our  food  on  a  spoon,” 
groaned  Dick  in  an  agony  of  anticipation.  “It  looks  too 
good  to  wait  for  plates — honest  Injun  !” 

“Nothing  of  the’ sort,”  said  Mrs.  Spruce,  deprecating  the 
goodies,  as  all  good  cooks  always  think  they  should  do.  “I 
burned  a  good  deal  of  it  because  father  was  here  laughing 
himself  silly.”  9 

“What  was  the  joks,  Mr.  Spruce?”  asked  Bess. 

But  just  then  the  hospitable  old  farmer  bethought  him¬ 
self  of  the  two  prisoners. 

“That  reminds  me,”  said  he,  “I  must  give  somethin’  to 
them  two.  Why  not  bring  the  gal  out  here?” 

He  stepped  into  the  room  and  dragged  the  unwilling 
gipsy  girl  out  into  the  dining-room,  while  his  wife  placed  a 
plate  of  food  before  the  gipsy  leader. 

“Now  sit  down  and  tell  us  who  you  are,”  said  the  old 
fellow.  But  the  girl  just  looked  at  them  in  a  confused, 
frightened  way,  and  barely  nibbled  her  food. 

She  seemed  to  be  remembering  vague  scenes,  and  every 
now  and  then  her  face  would  brighten  as  if  she  wanted  to 
speak.  Then  silence  would  overcome  her.( 

At  last  the  meal  was  completed,  with  much  jolly  chatter. 

The  old  lady  drew  the  supposed  daughter  of  the  prisoner 

•  / 

aside,  and  then  coaxingly  tried  to  get  her  to  tell  about  her 

past. 

“My  poor  girl,”  said  Mrs.  Spruce,  “tell  me  all  about 
what  you  kin  recollect.” 

The  girl  paled  and  then  shuddered. 

“I  am  ze  gipsy — I  want  to  be  back  with  my  people!” 

“Now,  there,”  said  the  old  lady,  “you’ve  got  the  wrong 
ideer.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  you  are  no  gipsy !  You  are  an 
American  girl !” 

The  young  woman  started,  for  the  first  time  understand¬ 
ing  the  significance  of  the  remark. 

“W'at  you  mean?”  she  asked  fin  the  broken  dialect  of  her 
tribal  associates. 

“I  *mean  that  it’s  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face  that 
you  have  been  stolen  by  them  rascals  and  brung  up  as  a 
gipsy.  They  do  it  lots  of  times.  They  would  have  done  it 
to  these  two  girls  if  they  hadn’t  been  rescued.  Don't  you 
want  to  find  out  your  real  mother  and  father?” 

The  girl  gazed  at  her  with  eyes  for  the  first  time  softened 
in  expression. 

“Are  all  mothers  and  fathers  like  you?”  she  asked.  “T 
thought,  zat  Gipsy  John  was  my  father — but  he  beat  me 
much !” 

The  old  lady  was  weeping  by  this  time. 


“You  poor  child!  Of  course  mothers  and  fathers  are 
nice,  and  we  ll  find  a  way  to  learn  who  yours  are.  ban  t  \ou 


recollect  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  girl,  beginning  to  sob  for  the  first  time. 
“1  belonga  nobody!” 

“Oh,  it’s  impossible!”  cried  Mrs.  Spruce,  and  Dick 
Daresome,  who  had  paused  at  the  threshold,  heard  these 
words.  He  was  coming  to  say  good-night,  but  now  he  said 
something  else. 

“You  say  you  can’t  find  out?”  he  cried  eagerly. 

“Yes,”  sobbed  the  girl,  like  a  wild  bird  tamed. 

“Then  I  will  help  you!”  cried  Dick  Daresome. 

“What!  How  can  }mu?”  asked  Mrs.  Spruce,  taking 

hope  again  from  his  manly  confidence. 

“That’s  my  secret,”  said  Dick,  and  he  whirled  about  to 

hunt  the  deputy. 


CHAPTER  XI.’ 


WHEN  IT  WORKS  OUT  FOR  THE  BEST. 


Dick  hurried  to  the  dining-room,  where  the  men  were 
still  chatting  with  the  two  girls  and  bestowing  admiring 
glances  which  tickled  Dick  immensely,  for  he  did  not  have 
a  jealous  bone  in  his  bod)r.  * 

“Say,  deputy  sheriff,  can  you  help  me  with  that  pris¬ 
oner?”  asked  Dick  suddenly.  “I’ve  a  scheme  which  will 
make  him  come  out  with  the  news  on  that  girl.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  official. 

“Let’s  bluff  him  about  what  we’re  going  to  do  to  him  and 
make  him  tell  where  she  came  from.” 

The  deputy  sheriff  chuckled.  '> 

“You’re  a  slick  young  rascal,”  he  said  approvingly.  “You 
ought,  to  make  a  good  lawyer  some  day!” 

“But  T  won’t,”  said  Dick,  “for  I’m  going  to  be  an  archi¬ 
tect.”  A 

“Well,  then,  that’s  how  you’re  so  good  at  planning 
things.” 

Our  hero  blushed  and  laughed  modestly,  then  started  to¬ 
ward  the  room  in  which  the  prisoner  was  shut. 

They  found  the  food  all  gone  and  about  half  the  man's 
rope-bindings  gnawed  skilfully  awav. 

“Oho!”  said  Dick,  “he’s  an  old  hand  at  such  things;  in 
about  five  more  minutes  he  would  have  taken  French  leave 
through  the  window  of  this  room!” 


Gipsy  John  growled  to  himself  ii\  his  own  gipsy  dialect 
“  It's  all  right  when  you  say  it  in  that,  my  friend.”  said 
Spruce,  “htlt  vou'd  hotter  not  trimslnfr*  if 
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Dkk  looked  sternly  and  keenly  at  the  man. 

See  here,  ) on  aie  well  known  to  the  police,”  said  our 
hero,  it  'was  a  shrewd  guess,  for  the  man  started  as  if  he 

had  been  struck  a  blow.  ' 


“Eet  is  a  lie!”  he  cried,  parrying. 

But  Dick  had  seen  his  advantage.  v 

Ik  ‘  fancy  language  until  you  can  say  it 

.  to  the  turnkey  in  a  jail.  You  are  one  of  the  crookedest 
1  men  in  the  United  States  1” 

Gipsy  John  trembled  just  a  little  as  at  some  remem¬ 


brance. 


“Eet  s  not  so  !’  he  cried,  vainly  trying  to  regain  his  com¬ 
posure  again. 

“Yes,  it  is,”  cried  Spruce,  taking  the  lead  set  by  Dick, 
“and  I  m  going  to  wire  the  police  headquarters  at  New 
'  -°rk.  They've  already  sent  out  a  description  of  you!” 

“IVata  dat?”  screeched  the  man,  and  his  inquisitors  saw 
that  he  had  given  away  his  hand  completely.  There  was 
indeed  some  black  marks  on  his  record  to  bring  forth  such 
a  response. 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  Dick,  “unless  you  come  right  down 
to  business  we  are  going  to  prosecute  you  for  abducting 
these  girls,  and  then  will  report  you  to  the  New  York 
police.” 

The  man  groveled  and  writhed  in  an  extreme  of  anguish. 

“Oh,  whatta  you  want?  You  can  have  disa  money 
which  I  got  in  my  shirt — eet  ees  five  hundreda  dollar. 
You  takea  dat  and  let  me  go !”  „ 

The  two  fellows  smiled  at  each  other,  but  kept  up  their 
tactics. 

*  “Now,  see  here,  my  friend,”  said  Spruce,  “you  just  tell 
us  right  off  the  bat  what  you  did  to  get  that  young  girl 
on  your  gang.  Where  did  she  come  from  ?” 

The  gipsy’s  mouth  closed  like  a  trap. 

Spruce  took  out  a  notebook  and  began  to  write. 

“Attempt  to  kill,”  said  he,  reading  off  his  list,  “stealing, 

I  offering  to  bribe  an  officer  of  the  law,  abduction  and  attack 
of  two  young  schoolgirls,  resisting  officer  of  the  law,  and  I 
guess  we  can  stir  up  a  few  murder  charges  as  soon  as  we 
hear  from  New  York.” 

This  is  part  of  what  police  officials  call  the  “third 
degree.”  It  is  a  system  which  will  break  down  the  most 
hardened  criminal  in  time,  while  an  innocent  m^n  will 
only  get  nervous  and  rattled,  but,  naturally,  have  nothing 

T  to  tell. 


The  gipsy  ground  his  teeth  together  in  rage. 
fj  jt  his  questioners  continued. 

“  Are  you  going  to  tell  what  is  the  secret  of  that  girl’s 
life?”  asked  Spruce  inexorably.  “If  you  do  we  will  not 


notify  New  York,  and  will  recommend  clemency  to  the 
court  here  in  the  county.  Otherwise - ” 

There  was  a  wealth  of  meaning  in  the  way  in  which  he 
drawled  that  last  expressive  word. 

"The  gipsy  gave  in.  > 

“Yes — I  tella  you.  I  find  her  in  Cleveland.” 

“Is  that  the  truth?  Who  did  you  steal  her  from — who 
are  her  parents  ?”  At  first  the  fellow  denied  all  knowledge. 
But  at  last  he  weakened  again  and  gave  some  address,  with 
more  or  less  certainty. 

“All  right.  Now,  if  that  is  right,  we  will  recommend 

\ 

a  light  sentence.  Otherwise  you'll  get  all  that  the  law 
allows,  and  I  guess  that  is  going  some  with  a  rapscallion 
like  von !” 

The  deputy  dashed  out  of  the  room.  Dick  followed  him, 
leaving  the  door  open  and  asking  Sam  to  keep  on  guard 
over  their  shifty  prisoner. 

“Your  name  is  Netta  Wilson!”  cried  the  deputy  to  the 

t 

supposed  gipsy  girl. 

She  started  and  then  burst  into  tears  with  a  flood  of 
memories  sweeping  over  her.  ^ 

“Yes — zat  is  it — but  it  is  so  dim!” 

“Well,  we’ll  attend  to  that,  and  meanwhile  I’m  going  to 
take  the  gipsy  kingpin  up  to  our  calaboose,  and  put  him 
wliar  the  dogs  won’t  nibble  at  his  toes!” 

“You  are  to  stay  here  for  a  day  or  so,  until  we  hear 
from  your  folks,”  said  Mrs.  Spruce.  “When  we  do  then 
you  can  go  on,  for  you  have  a  home.” 

The  girl  was  still  weeping,  and  the  two  girls  from  Green- 
vale  Academy  shared  her  sweet  tears  in  sympathy. 

All  around  it  was  a  most  affecting  occasion. 

Even  old  Uncle  Jedediah  got  quite  choked  up  and  had 
tf>  blow  his  nose  uproariously  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

Then  he  thought  about  those  poor,  innocent  young  hen 
turkeys  who  had  go^ne  to  their  funeral  pyres  at  the  campfire 
blaze  of  the  gipsy  marauders. 

“Wal,  whl,  I  hope  he  has  to  stay  in  the  lock-up  for  the 
rest  of  his  natural  life  !”  cried  Uncle  Jed. 

The  young  folks  started  back  toward  the  academy,  this 
time  in  the  farmer’s  big  sleigh,  with  Dan  and  one  of  the 
Spruce  boys  on  the  front  seat. 

“Good-night,  good-night!”  cried  every  one,  except  the 
rescued  gipsy  girl  and  her  scapegrace  of  a  late  lamented 
“father.” 

For  many  a  long  day  Gipsy  John  had  cause  to  rue  his 
attack  on  the. academy  lad  with  his  bundle  of  old  clothes, 
for*  to  this  apparently  unimportant  little  act  dated  all  his 
misfortunes. 
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But  Dick  and  his  friends  were  in  liigli  spirits. 

“Oh,  but  we'll  get  scolded  when  we  get  back  to  the  acad¬ 
emy,  Dick!”  said  Bess  with  apprehension. 

Dick  looked  worried  himself,  and  then  laughed  his  old- 
time,  merry  laugh. 

“  I'll  bet  you  a  box  of  store  candy  against  a  box  of  dor¬ 
mitory  fudge,”  said  he,  “that  I  can  fix  it!” 

“1  take  you  up — it’s  cheap  at  half  the  price!” 

Dick  kept  his  own  counsel,  however,  all  the  way  home. 
Bess  begged  and  coaxed  to  learn  what  lie  intended  doing, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  big  sleigh  drew  up  before  the  steps 
of  the  academy  porch  that  he  unfolded  his  scheme. 

“Dan,  you  go  inside  and  ask  Mrs.  Ferguson  if  she  will 
come  out.” 

Dan  did  so  with  alacrity,  suspecting  the  plan  for  action. 

The  preceptress  rushed  out,  tearfully  clasping  the  miss¬ 
ing  gijls  to  her  bosom. 

“Oh,  I  thought  you  were  stolen.  Where  have  you  been?” 
she  cried. 


“We  were!”  replied  Bess. 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  good  lady,  preparing  to  faint. 
“Oh,  it’s  all  right  now,  ma’am,”  put  in  Dan,  detecting 
the  signs  of  approaching  stormy  weather. 

“But  you  girls  went  away  from  your  classes  without  per- 

✓  • 

mission,”  said  Mrs.  Ferguson.  *  / 


“Yes,  but  listen,  Mrs.  Ferguson,  they  won’t  do  it  again. 
You  see,  you  ought  really  to  hush  this  up,  for  it  would  be  a 
bad  story  to  leak  out.  Some  of  the  parents  might  take 
their  girls  out  of  such  a  dangerous  neighborhood  for  a 
boarding-school !” 

Bess  and  Grace  gasped  at  the  daring  of  this  remark.  But 
Mrs.  Ferguson  bestowed  a  keen  and  appreciative  eye  upon 
Dick.  -  f 

“Young  man,”  said  she,  “some  day  you'll  be  President 
of  the  United  States — mark  my  words!” 

“Well,  you  will  forgive  them,  won’t  you?”  asked  Dick. 

“Yes,  I  will,”  she  said,  trying  hard  to  keep  a  straight 
face.  “But,  girls,  there  are  some  callers  on  you  inside  who 
have  been  waiting  aU  evening,  and  now  they  must  go 
home.” 


without  bo  much  as  a  nod  of  tl.cir  heads  they  went  on  to- 

ward  the  bridge  to  the  Belleville  cide.  1 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Henry  Benson."”  asked  the 

taller  of  the  two. 

« It’s  three  times  the  limit!”  exclaimed  the  other  wrath- 
fully.  “But  we’ll  get  even,  and  I’ve  a  scheme  that  will 

make  it  a  cinch !” 

But  Dick  and  his  friends  worried  naught  about  the 
angry  boys,  while  the  girls  knew  that  a  little  note  of  apology 
would  smooth  away  the  bitter  feeling  of  rivalry. 

“Good-night!”  called  Bess  after  Dick  as  he  and  Sam 
started  for  home,  and  the  Spruce  youth  drove  his  sleigh 

down  the  road  toward  home. 

“Good-night— see  you  soon  again,  Bess!  And  don't 

forget  the  gipsies !” 

She  never  did. 

The  young  girl  was  finally  identified  and  brought  back 
to  parents  who  had  mourned  her  for  many  vears  as  dead. 
And  one  of  the  Spruce  lads  later  on  became  a  favored  suitor 
— the  very  one  who  had  threatened  her  with  a  revolver. 
But  that’s  another  story. 

Meanwhile  Dick  and  Sam  wended  their  way  back  to 
Merrivale  with  easy  consciences  and  thankful  hearts,  for 
they  had  done  their  duty,  and  won  out  in  a  lot  of  ways  by 
doing  it! 

THE  END. 


The  next  story  of  this  series  is  entitled  “DICK  DARE- 
SOME’S  STRUGGLE  FOR  LEADERSHIP  ;'  OR,  GET¬ 
TING  AHEAD  OF  HIS  RIVALS.”  It  is  the  best  of 
the  “Wide  Awake  Weekly”  numbers  issued  thus  far !  Stir-' 
ring  in  interest,  and  taking  up  an  entirely  new  field  of 
boarding-school  rivalry.  Number  146.  Don't  miss  it! 
Out  next  week ! 


“Who  are  they?”  asked  Dick  jn  surprise. 

“Oh,  Dick!”  exclaimed  his  sweetheart  with  a  sly  giggle 
as  she  nudged  Grace  Gray,  “it  is  Stuart  Armstrong  and 
his  friend  Henry  Benson,  who  were  to  come  over  and  invite 
us  to  a  dance  for  next  week!” 

“Waiting  all  evening — our  worst  enemies — oh!  this  is 
good  !”  he  laughed  gleefully  and  then  stepped  inside. 

As  he  did  so  two  fellows  marched  stiffly  out  the  door,  and 
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A  strong  aromatic  oil,  used  for  flavoring  purposes,  is  being 
distilled  from  the  green  leaves  of  the  celery  plant  in  Germany. 
One  pound  of  oil  is  produced  from  one  hundred  pounds  of 
leaves. 


and  dried,  yields,  on  an  average,  thirty  blades,  each  with  a 
width  of  half  an  inch  or  so,  and  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
inches  long.  Certain  leaves  of  exceptional  quality  have  a 
length  of  nearly  thirty  inches.  The  price  of  straw,  which 
varies  from  year  to  year,  fluctuates  from  ten  to  sixty  cents  a 
pound,  while  the  weight  of  a  panama  being  about  ten  ounce^, 
the  cost  of  raw  material  seldom  exceeds  thirty  cents  a  hat, 
and  averages  twelve  cents.  For  ordinary  hats  the  straw  is 
moistened  with  water,  and  the  employee  works  six  hours  a 
day.  It  takes  him  from  six  to  seven  days  to  pleat  a  $1- 
hat;  fifteen  to  twenty  days  for  a  more  expensive  to  a  $3  one. 
But  with  the  better  grade  of  hat  the  straw  is  never  wetted. 
The  process  of  manufacture  can  be  undertaken  only  in 
the  morning  and  the  evening,  when  the  atmosphere  is  very 
humid.  The  mesh,  too,  being  far  more  intricate,  a  man  can 
easily  find  work  for  six  weeks  on  a  hat  of  the  kind  that  fetches 
$20.  Hats  of  separately  selected  leaf  require  yet  longer  in 
the  making,  and  sell  much  dearer.  The  value  of  a  panama 
depends  at  once  upon  the  quality  of  straw,  the  lightness  of 
the  hat,  its  suppleness  and  power  of  proof,  besides  the  work¬ 
manship.  Good  work  is  recognizable  in  the  regularity  inside 
of  pleating  from  the  crown  to  brim.  The  hats  most  in  demand 
realize  in  the  ordinary  quality  from  $2.50  to  $4;  from  $5  to  $8 
in  the  medium  grade;  while  the  pick  touch  $10  to  $50,  and 
even  more. 


# 


The  Swiss  press  is  agitated  and  indignant  over  the  senten¬ 
cing  of  a  three-year-old  child  to  three  and  one-half  months’ 
imprisonment  for  theft.  In  passing  a  toy  store,  the  little 
fellow  helped  himself  to  two  or  three  articles  which  were  on 
exhibition  outside  the  shop. 

* 

Quail  are  plentiful  at  Lake  Nyanza,  Africa,  and  after  being 
snared  in  the  grass  by  the  natives  they  are  kept  in  small 
wicker  cages  strung  on  a  long  pole  stuck  in  the  ground.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  quail  have  been  collected  they  can  be 
exchanged  with  a  neighbor — like  coupons — for  wives. 

In  Henderson  County,  Texas,  Cain  Cox,  five  miles  from 
Athens,  has  not  only  adhered  to  diversification  in  all  its  forms, 
.  raising  fruit,  tomatoes  and  the  cereal  and  hay  crops,  as  well 
as  some  cotton,  but  he  has  been  investing  some  money  in  other 
experiments,  some  of  which  are  about  to  turn  out  very  profit¬ 
ably.  One  of  his  side  experiments  has  been  almonds,  he  hav¬ 
ing  put  in  quite  a  number  of  the  young  trees  about  five  years 
ago.  The  trees  are  now  well  grown,  and,  are  bearing  fine 
almonds,  though  not  as  large  nor  as  fine  as  the  imported 
variety.  The  trees  bore  a  few  almonds  last  year  and  many 
more  this  year,  and  by  another  year  Mr.  Cox  thinks  he  will 
g«t  a  crop  large  enough  to  market. 

The  button  industry  in  Japan  bids  fair  to  prove  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Shell  buttons,  we  learn  from  the  report  of  the  Yoko¬ 
hama  Chamber  of  Commerce,  were  first  imported  from  abroad 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  demand  for  the  article 
began  to  be  felt,  and  since  then  this  branch  of  industry  has 
gradually  sprung  up,  Osaka  and  its  environs  being  the  center. 
A  great  development  of  the  industry  has  taken  place  of  late, 
and  large  quantities  of  material  are  annually  imported  from 
.  the  South  Sea  Islands,  while  the  export  to  the  Chinese  and 
Indian  markets  has  rapidly  increased.  According  to  the  lat¬ 
est  Investigations,  not  less  than  1,000,000  yen  worth  is  ex¬ 
ported  annually  from  Osaka  and  its  vicinity  alone. 

Genuine  panamas  are  made  from  straw  obtained  by  cutting 
into  tbc  leaves  of  the  wild  palm,  which  grows  to  a 

height  of  from  seven  to  ten  feet.  Each  leaf,  when  prepared 
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“Warmer,  with  greater  humidity,”  said  the  weather  clerk. 
“You’ve  giving  us  hot  air,”  grumbled  the  people,  viewing  him 
with  distinct  disfavor. 

Easterner — I  see  it  stated  that  Tulare  Lake,  in  California, 
has  increased  miles  in  width  and  length  this  year.  Californian 
— Shouldn’t  wonder.  California  is  growing  right  along. 

At  one  of  the  clubs  an  old  member,  a  clever  chap,  was  being 
frightfully  bored  by  his  vis-a-vis  at  the  table  in  the  cafe  one 
night,  the  latter  individual  being  as  dull  as  the  former  was 
bright.  The  talk  was  fast  becoming  unendurable  when  the 
first  named  member  chanced  to  observe  a  man  at  the  other 
end  of  the  dining-room/yawning  in  a  manner  that  threatened 
to  dislocate  his  jaws.  “Look!”  he  exclaimed  in  desperation, 
“we  are  overheard!” 

A  Sunday-school  teacher  had  instructed  her  class  that  each 
child  should  repeat  a  verse  of  Scripture  when  the  offering 
was  made.  The  plate,  containing  many  pennies,  had  gone 
down  the  line  when  the  child  next  the  last  said,  “The  Lord 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver,”  depositing  a  nickel.  Either  the 
verses  had  given  out,  or  the  child  at  the  end  of  the  bench  was 
overcome  at  her  neighbor’s  generosity,  for  she  said,  “A  fool 
and  hith  money  are  thoon  parted!  ”  # 

Beatrice,  aged  five,  spent  the  day  playing  with  Tommy,  her 
little  four-year-old  neighbor.  When  she  was  ready  to  go  home 
she  hugged  and  kissed  Tommy,  against  his  tearful  protesta¬ 
tions.  Reporting  the  matter  to  her  mother,  she  concluded 
with:  “But,  mother,  Tommy  should  have  been  brave  about  it, 
any  way,  shouldn’t  be?” 

An  Oxford  student  was  showing  two  fair  cousins  through 
Christchurch  College.  “That,”  he  explained,  “is  the  picture 
gallery;  that,  the  library;  and  that  tower  contains  the  famous 
bell,  ‘Great  Tom  of  Oxford.’  ”  Stooping  quickly,  he  picked  up 
a  stone  and  sent  it  crashing  through  a  second-story,  ivy-framed 
window,  where  there  immediately  appeared  a  face,  purple 
with  rage.  “And  that,”  added  the  young  man  helpfully,  “is 
the  dean.”  Thus  it  was  that  he  came  to  leave  one  seat  of 
learning  for  another. 
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In  the  Folds  of  the  Serpent 

By  Horace  Appleton. 


One  day  I  went  out  in  my  boat  duck-shooting. 

I  had  got  near  enough  for  a  shot  and  hit  two  of  them,  but 
they  didn’t  fall  into  the  water. 

They  fluttered  along  until  they  fell  among  the  tall  grass 
up  in  the  cove. 

The  water  was  low,  and  the  place  was  dry  where  they  were. 

I  pulled  up  as  far  as  I  could,  and  then  got  out  and  waded  up. 

I  knew  very  near  where  one  of  the  ducks  had  fallen,  and 
very  soon  had  my  eye  on  it. 

As  I  ran  up  to  take  it  I  saw  the  head  of  a  blacksnake  pop 
up  and  catch  it  by  the  wing. 

I  ran  up  and  snatched  the  bird  away. 

I  had  left  my  gun  in  the  boat  and  had  nothing  to  kill  the 
chap  with,  but  as  I  took  the  duck  I  put  my  foot  upon  the 
thief’s  neck. 

The  ground  svas  moist  and  slimy,  and,  as  the  snake  had  his 
body  braced  among  the  roots  of  the  stout  reeds,  he  took  his 
head  out  from  under  my  foot  as  quick  as  a  man  could  think. 

I  thought  I  would  run  back  to  my  boat  and  get  my  gun  and 
try  to  kill  this  fellow,  and  I  had  just  turned  for  this  purpose 
when  I  felt  something  strike  my  leg. 

I  looked  down  and  found  that  the  snake  had  taken  a  turn 
around  my  left  leg  with  his  tail,  and  was  in  the  act  of  clearing 
his  body  from  the  grass. 

I  dropped  the  duck  and  gave  a  smart  kick,  but  that  didn’t 
loosen  him,  so  I  tried  to  put  my  right  foot  upon  him,  but  I 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  put  my  foot  on  a  streak  of  light¬ 
ning. 

I  had  expected  to  see  a  snake  four  or  five  feet  long,  but 
instead  of  that  he  was  nearly  eight  feet  and  a  half! 

Still  I  hadn’t  yet  any  great  fear,  for  I  supposed  that  when 
I  came  to  put  my  hands  on  him  I  could  easily  take  him  off, 
for  I  was  pretty  strong  in  the  arms. 

In  a  few  seconds  he  had  his  body  all  clear,  and  it  was  then 
that  the  first  real  thrill  shot  through  me. 

There  he  held  himself  by  the  simple  turn  around  my  leg, 
and  with  his  back  arched  in  and  out  he  brought  his  head  just 
on  a  level  with  mine. 

I  made  a  grab  for  him,  but  missed  him,  and  then,  as  quick 
as  you  can  snap  your  finger,  he  swept,  his  head  around  under 
my  arm — clear  around  my  body — and  then  straightened  up 
and  looked  me  in  the  face  again. 

I  gave  another  grab  at  him,  and  another,  as  quick  as  I 
could,  but  he  dodged  me  in  spite  of  all1 1  could  do. 

I  next  felt  the  snake’s  body  working  its  way  up. 

The  turn  of  the  tail  was  changed  to  my  thigh,  and  the  coil 
around  me  commenced  to  tighten. 

I  grasped  him  as  near  the  head  as  possible  by  taking  hold 
where  he  was  around  me — for  he  couldn’t  dodge  that  part — 
and  tried  to  turn  him  off,  but  this  only  made  it  worse. 

The  fellow  had  now'  drawn  himself  up  so  high,  and 
stretched  himself  so,  that  he  whipped  another  turn  about  me. 

His  tail  was  now  around  my  left  thigh  and  the  rest  of  him 
turned  twice  around  my  body. 

All  this  had  occupied  about  half  a  minute  from  the  time 
he  first  got  the  turn  around  my  leg. 

The  snake  now  had  his  head  right  in  front  of  my  face,  and 
he  tried  to  make  his  way  to  my  mouth. 

What  his  intention  was  I  cannot  surely  tell,  though  I  have 
always  believed  that  he  knew  he  could  strangle  me  in  that 
way. 

He  struck  me  one  blow  in  the  mouth  that  hurt  me  consid¬ 
erably,  and  after  that  I  got  him  by  the  neck,  and  there  I 
meant  to  hold  him — at  least,  so  that  he  should  not  strike  me 
again. 

But  about  this  time  another  difficulty  arose. 

The  moment  I  grasped  the  snake  by  the  neck  he  commenced 
to  tighten  his  folds  about  my  body. 

It  wasn’t  over  a  few  seconds  before  I  discovered  that  he 


would  soon  squeeze  the  breath  out  of  me  in  that  way,  and  I 
determined  to  unwind  him. 

I  held  the  snake  with  the  left  hand,  and  my  idea  was  to  pass 
his  head  around  my  back  until  I  could’  reach  it  with  my 
right,  and  so  unwind  him. 

I  could  press  the  fellow’s  head  down  under  my  arm,  but  to 
get  it  around  so  as  to  feach  it  with  my  right  hand  I  could  not. 

I  tried — I  put  all  my  power  into  that  one  arm — but  I  could 
not  do  it. 

I  could  get  the  head  just  about  under  my  armpit,  but  here 
my  strength  was  applied  to  a  disadvantage,  and  I  could  do 
no  more. 

Until  this  moment  I  had  not  been  really  frightened. 

I  had  believed  I  could  unwind  the  serpent  when  I  tried. 

I  never  dreamed  what  power  he  had. 

My  next  thought  was  of  my  jack-knife,  but  the  larger  coil 
of  the  snake  was  directly  over  my  pocket,  and  I  could  not 
get  it.  % 

I  nbw  for  the  first  time  called  out  for  help. 

I  yelled  with  all  my  might,  and  yet  I  knew  the  trial  was 
next  to  useless,  for  no  one  could  easily  gain  the  place  where 
I  was  except  with  a  boat. 

Yetil  called  out,  hoping  against  hope. 

I  grasped  the  snake  by  the  body  and  pulled. 

I  tried  to  break  its  neck. 

This  plan  presented  itself  with  a  gleam  of  promise,  but  it 
amounted  to  nothing. 

I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  break  a  rope  by  bending  it  for¬ 
ward  or  backward. 

A- full  minute  had  now  passed  from  the  time  whep  first  I 
tried  to  pass  the  snake’s  head  around  my  back. 

His  body  had  become  so  elongated  by  his  gradual  pressure 
around  my  body  that  he  had  room  to  carry  his  head  around 
in  a  free  and  symmetrical  curve. 

He  had  slipped  from  my  grasp,  and  when  I  next  caught  him 
I  found  that  I  was  weaker  than  before. 

I  could  not  hold  him! 

The  excitement  had  prevented  me  from  noticing  this  until 
now. 

For  a  few  moments  I  was  in  a  perfect  frenzy. 

I  leaped  up  and  down,  cried  out  as  loud  as  I  could,  and 
grasped  the  snake  with  all  my  might,  but  it  availed  me 
nothing. 

He  slipped  his  head  from  my  weakened  hand  and  made  a 
blow  at  my  face,  striking  me  fairly  upon  the  closed  lips. 

This  made  me  mad,  and  I  gave  the  infernal  thing  another 
grasp  with  both  hands,  trying  once  more  to  twist  its  neck. 

The  only  result  was  I  got  another  blow  upon  the  mouth. 

But  the  moment  of  need  was  at  hand. 

I  felt  the  coils  growing  tighter  and  tighter  around  my  body, 
and  my  breath  was  growing  weak. 

A  severe  pain  was  beginning  to  result  from  the  pressure, 
and  I  saw  that  the  snake  would  soon  have  length  enough  for 
another  turn. 

He  was  drawn  so  tightly  that  the  center  of  his  body  was 
no  bigger  than  his  head. 

The  black  skin  was  drawn  to  a  tension  that  seemed  its  ut¬ 
most,  and  yet  I  could  tell  by  the  working  of  the  large  scales 
upon  the  belly  that  he  was  drawing  himself  tighter  still. 

“For  mercy’s  sake!”  I  gasped,  stricken  with  absolute  terror. 
“What  shall  I  do?” 

What  could  I  do? 

The  enemy  for  whom  I  had  had  at  first  so  little  thought 
was  killing  me — killing  me  slowly,  openly,  surely — and  T  had 
no  help. 

I,  a  stout,  strong  man,  was  being  actually  held  at  the  deadly 
will  of  a  blacksnake! 

My  breath  was  now  short,  faint  and  quick,  and  I  knew  that 
I  was  growing  purple  in  the  face. 

My  hands  and  arms  were  swollen  afid  my  fingers  were  numb. 

I  had  let  go  of  the  snake’s  neck,  and  he  now  carried  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  in  a  graceful  curve,  his  head  vibrating 
from  side  to  side  with  an  undulating  motion  of  extreme  grace¬ 
fulness. 

At  length  I  staggered. 

I  was  losing  my  strength  rapidly,  and  the  pain  of  my  body 

had  become  excruciating. 
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The  snake  s  skin,  where  it  was  coiled  about  me,  was  so 
i:gh:  that  it  seemed  almost  transparent. 

He  had  found  me,  or  1  had  found  him,  in  a  state  of  hunger, 
his  stomach  free  from  food,  and  muscular  force  unimpaired. 

A  second  time  I  staggered,  and  objects  began  to  swim  be¬ 
fore  me. 

A  dizzy  sensation  was  in  my  head,  a  faintness  at  my  heart, 
and  a  pain  the  most  agonizing  in  my  body. 

The  snake  had  three  feet  of  body  free. 

He  had  drawn  himself  certainly  three  feet  longer  than 
beforo. 

He  darted  his  head  under  my  right  arm  and  brought  it  up 
over  my  shoulder,  and,  pressing  his  under  jaw  firmly  down 
there,  he  gave  a  sudden  wind  that  made  me  groan  with  new 
pain. 

Each  moment  was  an  age  of  agony— each  second  a  step 
nearer  to  death. 

My  knife! 

Oh,  if  I  could  reach  it! 

Why  not? 

Why  not  tear  it  out? 

My  arms  were  free. 

Why  had  I  not  thought  of  this  before — when  my  hands  had 
some  strength  in  them? 

Yet  I  would  try  it. 

I  collected  all  my  remaining  power  for  the  effort  and  made 
the  attempt.  \ 

My  trousers  were  of  blue  cotton  stuff,  and  very  strong;  I 
could  not ''tear  it. 

I  thought  of  the  stitches.  v 

They  might  not  be  so  tenacious. 

I  grasped  the  cloth  upon  the  inside  of  my  thigh  and  gave 
my  last  atom  of  strength  to  the  effort. 

The  stitches  started — they  gave  way! 

The  result  gave  me  hope,  and  hope  gave  me  power. 

Another  pull — with  both  hands — and  the  pocket  was  laid 
bare. 

With  all  the  remaining  force  I  could  command — with  hope 
of  life,  of  home,  of  everything  I  loved  on  earth,  in  the  effort — 

I  caught  the  pocket  upon  the  inside  and  bore  down  upon  it. 

There  was  a  cracking  of  the  threads,  a  sound  of  tearing 
cloth,  and  my  knife  was  in  my  hands. 

I  had  yet  sense  enough  to  know  that  the  smallest  blade  was 
the  sharpest,  and  I  opened  it.  * 

With  one  quick,  nervous  movement  I  pressed  the  keen  edge 
upon  the  tense  skin  and  drew  it  across. 

With  a  dull,  tearing  snap  the  body  parted,  and  the  snake 
fell  to  the  ground  in  two  pieces.  ( 

I  staggered  to  the  boat;  I  reached  it,  and  there  sank  down. 

I  knew  nothing  more  until  I  -heard  a  voice  calling  me  by 
name. 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked  up. 

My  father  stood  over  me  with  terror  depicted  upon  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  /  „  .  • 

I  told  him  my  story  as  best  I  could. 

He  went  up  and  got  the  duck  I  had  taken  from  the  snake— 
the  other  one  he  could  not  find— and  also  brought  the  two 
pieces  I  had  made  of  my  enemy. 

He  told  me  he  had  heard  me  cry  out,  and  at  once  started  off 
in  the  large  boat  after  me,  though  it  was  a  long  time  ere  he 
saw  my  boat. 

I  had  lain  there  over  half  an  hour  when  he  found  me. 

When  we"  reached  home  the  snake  was  measured  and  found 
to  be  eight  feet  and  four  inches  in  length. 

It  was  a  month  before  I  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
that  hugging,  and  to  this  day  there  is  something  in  the  very 
name  of  snake  that  sends  a  chill  of  horror  to  my  heart. 


“HECTOR” 


The  first  dog  of  any  note  that  my  father  possessed  was  a 
black  Newfoundland.  He  was  a  very  powerful  and  intelligent 
oeast.  My  father  trained  him  well,  and  taught  him  to  go  from 
o !; r  country  place  to  the  town  with  a  basket  fastened  around 
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his  neck,  with  notes  inside  for  the  different  tradespeople,  who 
understood  that  he  would  readily  give  them  up,  and  if  re¬ 
quired,  would  bring  anything  sent  safely  back.  He  was  often 
dispatched  for  a  car  to  a  hotel  about  a  mile  distant.  Hector 
would  go  into  the  yard  and  the  hostler  knew  at  once  what  he 
wanted.  One  day  there  was  a  strange  man  in  the  yard,  who 
could  not  understand  what  Hector  meant;  but  the  dog  would 
not  be  bathed.  He  went  straight  to  the  bar,  and  gently  barked 
to  gain  attention. 

“Ah!  ”  said  the  girl,  “Hector  wants  a  car,”  which  settled  the 
business. 

At  that  time  it  was  very  dangerous  to  walk  at  night  in  the 
country  roads.  It  was  before  the  rural  police  were  appointed. 
When  my  father  was  absent  of  an  evening  Hector  was  always 
sent  to  meet  him.  A  spiked  collar  whs  put  on  to  protect  his 
throat.  He  was  told  to  wait  at  a  certain  place,  and  he  never 
failed  to  be  there.  One  evening  I  was  walking  home  with  my 
father;  it  was  so  dark  we  could  scarcely  see  anything.  My 
father  said:  “We  ought  to  have  met  George  by  this  time.  I 
told  him  to  come  with  the  lantern.” 

We  walked  on  a  few  yards,  and  Hector  met  us.  He  was 
half  a  mile  ahead  of  his  accustomed  waiting-place.  My  father 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  spoke  sharply  to  the  dog,  scold¬ 
ing  him  for  coming  on.  But  I  begged  him  not  to  do  so,  think¬ 
ing  there  might  be  some  reason  for  his  coming.  When  we 
reached  the  stile  to  cross  the  fields  the  dog  was  restless,  and 
growled  savagely. 

“Back,  Hector,  lf>ack!  ”  said  my  father;  but  the  dog  disobeyed 
him,  and  bounded  over  first.  “There  is  something  the  matter,” 
said  my  father  as  he  took  out  his  clasp-knife  and  opened  it, 
whispering  to  me:  “We  may  have  a  fight.  Be  sure  you  do  not 
lay  hold  of  my  arm.”  He  then  struck  a  light  with  his  flint 
and  steel,  whereupon  a  man  sprang  up  and  moved  on  before  us. 

“Mind  yourself,  father,”  said  I;  “Hector  will  take  care  of 
me.”  The  dear  creature  came  close  to  my  side  and  put  his 
nose  into  my  hand.  I  kneW  he  would  fight  for  us  to  the  death; 
for  though  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  to  those  he  loved,  he  was  fierce 
as  a  lion  in  defense  of  them.  My  father  was  a  very  powerful 
and  fearless  man.  He  had  his  daughter  to  protect,  and  his 
spirit  was  thoroughly  roused;  but  he  knew  it  would  be  well  to 
trust  to  the  sagacity  of  the  dog,  and  see  what  he  would  do. 
When  we  reached  the  stile  he  stood  still  and  growled.  My 
father  said:  “Come,  you  fellows,  come  at  once  over  this  stile. 

I  know  you  are  there.  Come  at  once,  or  I  will  set  my  dog 
upon  you,  and  he  will  show  you  no  mercy.” 

There  was  a  movement,  and  one,  and  then  another  man 
came  grumbling.  Hector  stood  firm,  uttering  a  low,  continued 
growl.  *  1 

“Come  along!  ”  exclaimed  my  father;  “there  are  more  of 
you.  You  had  better  be  quick.” 

Another  came,  saying  that  he  had  as  much  right  to  the 
road  as  we  had. 

Still  the  dog  would  not  cross  the  stile. 

“There  is  another  of  you.  If  you  do  not  come  at  once  my 
dog  will  kill  you.” 

He  saw  the  animal’s  patience  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  The 
last  then  slunk  over,  and  the  dog  bounded  over  the  stile  into 
the  lane.  Then  we  knew  the  brave  creature  had  saved  ub. 
When  we  came  to  the  public-house,  George,  our  man-servant, 
was  sitting  comfortably  in  the  porch  waiting  for  us  with  the 
lantern.  He  had  seen  two  men,  and  was  afraid  to  come  on! 

I  could  tell  many  interesting  stories  of  this  noble  animal. 
His  end  was  sad.  When  we  were  removing  to  another  house 
he  was  taken  to  protect  some  of  the  things  that  were  being  put 
in  the  loft  above  the  stable;  the  stupid  man  who  put  him  there 
tied  him  up;  the  poor  creature’s  feet  had  slipped,  and  when 
the  door  was  opened  next  morning  our  faithful  friend  was 
found  strangled. 
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Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS —Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life,  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated*  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

*  ©  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. — Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleigbt-of-haml  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
*ieight-r>f-hnnd ;  of  tricks  involving  sIeigl\t-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
^•cially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Iluffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il-. 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  .every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were,  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the. 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices’ of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing, 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL, 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN  VENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giviug  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer ;  also  directions  for  byilding  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSTOAL  INSTRUMENTS. — Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  ^olian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de*. 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention? 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING.  . 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction.  * 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject ; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  spoebnen  loiters. 
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No.,  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR—  rw  •  • 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  varionW  ohV,  t‘niD?  com' 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Steee  \rn™laCte-oS  on  the 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  Dromineiv? «&er’  Prompter, 
No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  ®t.a«e  Manager, 

est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  rSS?iaining  tb?  lat* 
ever  popular  German  comedian? liSty^r  nit?.nTne5  and 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photoof  the  author.  handsoine 

housekeeping 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN  +«•  • 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden^ithS 3?taJ.mng 
or  country  and  the  most  approved  meFhTds^for  rj^be^nl 
iowe^rs  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the kind 'ever  pub? 

No.  o0.  HOW  TO  COOK.  One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published  It,  contains  recipes  for  cookiig  meats 
fish  game  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

^°k3J*  TP.  KEEE  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 

everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  tl 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

Wt  ■  '  ELECTRICAL.  * 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations.  J 

No.  64  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated.  ** 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
ftides  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 

games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  anv  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
took,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

1  No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book.,  giving  the  rules  and  fc.  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  R<»  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 

Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
I*  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
•II  a'.out.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE— Containing  the  riles  and  etiquette 
*$.  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
pcarir.g  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
m  the  drawing-room. 

A  DECLAMATION. 

7%*o.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

—-Cont*  r,  ng  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

WiXb  many  standard  readings.  ■  ” — - - —  ^  - 

PRICE  10  CENTS-  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

_Ad<lreri»  FRANK  TOUSEV,  Publisher.  24  Union  Square,  New  YorSs. 


teen°ilin«;r?^W  T9.BE£OME  a  SPEAKER.— Containing  four* 
a  good  snMko^rh„gHVing  ibe.  dlfferent  Positions  requisite  to  becomt 
•ilf  thA  r’  rea^er  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 

simple  and  ^onctej*  manned*  possible*"  P°etlT'  m°"t 

sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given.  bW,# 

SOCIETY 

without  one.0  everybody’  botb  oId  aod  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 

lit?0’,  4-  .TO  DANCE  is  the  title  ol  a  new  and  handsoma 

tt.e  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full1nst?SJ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties 

dances.  and  f°  directions  £or  calIinS  off  in  all  popularsquaiS 

No.  *5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  Iov* 
fnllhpS!!iiP  ancl  marnage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
orally  known.^  h  “any  Curious  and  things  not  gen- 

f0;  MOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 

^AitAn°H^reSSrmgiand  aPPeafiaS  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  madp  nr> 

.  .N°;  18-  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. -One  of  the 

brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 

£™fpb0<ThW1SheS  J°*  kn?W  !10W  t0  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  I  he  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costlesss  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful.  cms  000,1 

nt  n  TTr\tT,  f5RDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  gfid 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet  narrot  etc 

raNrr3t9tsHT  T0^aisJ5  P°«s.  po'd’ltrT  pFgeonsand 

Sated  ByYtDrofrdw  5  mstructlTC  b°°k-  Handsomely  illus- 

No.  40.  HOWTO  MAKE  AND  SET  TKAPS.-Including  hint* 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds 

Kee°ne  °W  t0  CUF6  SkmS*  GopiousIy  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

N°-*  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects.  PiePariD^  mounting 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  tor  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  bv  twenty-eight 

published118’  makmg  lt:  the  most  comP!ete  book  of  the  kind  ever 

XT  o  miscellaneous. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  In¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  ex¬ 
periments  m  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di- 

KoPii°nS  foil  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thi* 

book  cannot  be  equaled.  * 

^(P  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  nil  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  svruns  essenee«?  pfp  pfp 

.  No.  h.  .HOW  TO  BECOME  A^Tu&OR^Conitning  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com* 
HHand1  °f  manuscript»  esseutial  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

N?  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  wofi- 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  th« 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
plaints*  ^boundlng  ln  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com- 

No.  *55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Coff- 
taming  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  ** 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— Bv  Old  King  Brady 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure*! 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

.  No*  b'0*,  99^  T9  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it* 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET.— Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  ’should 
to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.’ 

No  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.-Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  StatesNavv  Com. 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “IIow  to  Become  Cf 


West  Point  Military  Cadet. 


WW  Latest  Issues 

“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY” 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  etc.,  of  Western  Life 


Colored  Covers 

318  Young  Wild  West’s  Fight  on  the  Plains;  or,  How  Arietta 

Saved  the  Settlement. 

319  Young  Wild  West  at  “Two  Spot”  Camp;  or,  The  Bandits 

and  the  Powder  Train. 

320  Young  Wild  West’s  Triple  Round-Up;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Cattle  King. 

321  Young  Wild  West  Catching  the  Claim  Crooks;  or,  The 

“Bad”  Men  of  Beauty  Spot. 

322  Young  Wild  West  Put  to  Torture;  or, 

Apache  Avenger. 


Price  5  Cents 

323  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Death  Sign;  or.  The  Secret  of 

Forgotten  Rdnch. 

324  Young  Wild  West’s  Nevada  Vengeance;  or,  Arietta  and 

the  Buried  Gold. 

325  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Cavalry;  or,  Saving  the  Be¬ 

sieged  Soldiers. 

326  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Overland  Express;  or,  Arietta 

and  the  “Gun  Fighter.” 

327  Young  Wild  West  Playing  It  Alone;  or,  A  Game  for  Life 

or  Death. 


32  Pages 


Arietta  and  the 


“WORK  AND  WIN” 

Containing  the  Fred  Fearnot  Stories 


Colored  Covers 

518  Fred  Fearnot’s  Night  of  Terror;  or.  In  Deadly  Danger. 

519  Fred  Fearnot’s  Desperate  Stand;  or,  Winning  in  the  Last 

Half. 

520  Fred  Fearnot’s  Secret  Foes;  or.  Standing  on  His  Guard. 

521  Fred  Fearnot’s  Stand  for  Justice;  or,  The  Only  Way  to 

Win 

522  Fred  Fearnot’s  Diamond  Skates;  or,  The  Race  that  Lost 

Him  a  Friend. 

523  Fred  Fearnot’s  Tussle  with  Toughs;  or,  Holding  Out  for 

His  Rights. 


Price  5  Cents 

524  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Norwegian;  or,  Using  Skis  to  Save 

a  Town. 

525  Fred  Fearnot’s  Jealousy;  or.  Beating  Out  a  Rival. 

526  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ice  Brigade;  or,  Running  a  Midwinter  Car¬ 

nival. 

527  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Heart;  or,  Working  As  Avenger. 

528  Fred  Fearnot’s  Rescue  of  Evelyn;  or,  Racing  at  a  Mile  a 

Minute. 

529  Fred  Fearnot’s  Best  Friend;  or,  How  How  His  Mother 

Saved  Him. 


32  Pages 


“PLUCK  AND  LUCK” 

Containing  All  Kinds  of  Stories 


Colored  Covers 

546  The  Boy  Privateer  Captain;  or,  Lost  on  a  Nameless  Sea. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

547  The  Boys  in  Blue;  or.  The  Football  Champions  of  Cherry- 

ville.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

548  From  Bootblack  to  Broker;  or  The  Luck  of  a  Wall  Street 

Boy.  By  A  Retired  Broker. 

549  The  Blockhouse  Boys;  or.  The  Young  Pioneer  of  the  Great 

Lakes.  By  An  Old  Scout.. 

550  The  White  Boy  Slaves;  or,  the  Student  Exiles  of  Siberia. 

By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 


Price  5  Cents 

551  A  Coral  Prison;  or,  The  Two  Boy  Hermits  of  the  Indian 

Ocean.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

552  Dick  “Iwill!  or.  The  Plucky  Fight  of  a  Boy  Orphan.  By 

Allyn  Draper. 

553  Larry  of  the  Lantern;  or,  The  Smugglers  of ‘the  Irish 

Coast.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

554  My  Chum  Charlie;  or,  Tne  Strange  Adventures  of  Two 

New  York  Boys.  By  Howard  Austin. 

555  The  Boyhood  Days  of  “Pawnee  Bill;”  or,  From  the  School¬ 

room  to  the  Frontier.  By  an  Old  Scout. 


32  Pages 
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WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY 

w  STORIES  OF  A  BOY'S  SCHOOLDAYS 


Handsome  Colored  Covers 
3 2  Pages  of  Reading 


By  FRANK  FORREST 

Price  5  Cents 


Splendid  1 1 1  ust  ration  s 
Issued  Every  Friday 


No  137  of  this  weekly  begins  a  new  series  of  school  stories,  written  by  Frank  Forrest,  the  best  author  of  this  class 
of  fiction  in  the  world.  Each  number  details  the  fun,  perils,  and  sports  of  a  fearless  young  student  with  an  upright 
character,  who  stands  for  justice  and  honor  in  all  things.  He  and  his  schoolmates  encounter  all  i sorts  of  lrvel >  ad 
ventures  of  the  kind  that  boys  like  to  read  about.  Some  fine  girls  figure  in  tne  series,  and  a  deep  element  of  inter 

est  runs  through  every  story 


TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS  ABOUT  THESE  STORIES 


LATEST  ISSUES. 


103  Young  Wide  Awake  Saving  a  Million  Dollars;  or,  The  Mystery 

of  a  Bank  Blaze.  r  ,  . 

104  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Boy  Helpers,  or,  The  Young  "Volunteers  of 

Belmont. 

105  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Terror  ;  or,  Brave  Work  in  a  Burning  Coal 

106  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Race  With  Death ;  or,  Battling  With  the 

Elements.  ,  ,  11>T  .  , 

107  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Courage;  or,  The  Capture  of  the  Norwich 

Six  99 

*08  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Little  Pard ;  or,  The  Boy  Hero  of  the 
Flames. 

109  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Fiery  Duel ;  or,  Teaching  the  Neptunes  a 

Lesson. 

110  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Old  Vet ;  or,  Working  Shoulder  to 

Shoulder. 

111  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Dangerous  Deal  ;  or,  The  Only  Chance  for 

Life. 

112  l’oung  Wide  Awake  and  the  Factory  Boys ;  or,  The  Feat  that 

Made  Him  Famous. 

113  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Secret  Enemies  ;  or,  The  Plot  to  Destroy  a 

City. 

114  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Sudden  Fear  ;  or.  The  Fireman’s  Trick  that 

Won  the  Day. 

115  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Wreckers;  or,  Saving  the  Govern¬ 

ment  Mail. 

116  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Plucky  Drive:  or.  Bridging  a  Chasm  of  F're. 

117  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Briber  ;  or,  The  Test  that  Makes  a 

Man. 

118  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Artful  Dodge;  or,  Placing  Enemies  on  the 

Defense. 

119  Young  Wide  Awake  Solving  a  Mystery ;  or,  Hunting  Down  the 

Fire  Thieves. 

120  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Drawn  Battle  ;  or,  Breaking  Even  With  the 

Neptunes. 

121  Young  Wide  Awake  in  a  House  of  Death  ;  or.  The  Mystery 

of  a  Big  Blaze. 

122  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Night  Prowlers”;  or,  The  Fire  at 

the  Cartridge  Works. 

123  Young  Wide  Awake's  Wild  Ride:  or.  Fighting  Fire  in  Lincoln. 

12  i  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Closest  Gall  :  or,  The  Blaze  at  Riverside  Inn. 

125  Young  Wide  Awake's  Gritty  Battle  ;  or,  Fighting  Down  a  Hotel 

Fire. 

126  Yountr  Wide  Awake’s  Heroism  ;  or,  The  State  Fireman’s  Tourna¬ 

ment. 


128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 


Young  Wide  Awake’s  Latest  Recruit ;  or.  Snatching  His  Captain 
From  Death.  _  _ 

Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Sylvia”  ;  or,  Saving  Life  on  the 
River. 

Young  Wide  Awake  s  Leap  in  the  Dark  ;  or,  Capturing  the  “League 

of  3.” 

Young  Wide  Awake's  Hazard  ;  or.  Stopping  a  Theatre  Fire. 

Young  Wide  Awake  Off  His  Guard  ;  or,  Caught  in  a  Warehouse 

1  Z0 

l’oung  Wide  Awake’s  Best  Deed ;  or,  Saving  the  Life  of  His 
Sweetheart. 

Young  Wide  Awake's  Deadly  Peril  ;  or,  Good  Work  at  an  Insane 
Asylum. 


Young  Wide  Awake’s  Struggle  in  the  Dark ;  or,  Trapped  in  a 
Flooded  Cellar. 

Young  Wide  Awake's  Swift  Run ;  or,  Saving  the  Midnight  Ex- 
press. 

Young  Wide  Awake’s  Last  Chance ;  or,  Rescued  from  Certain 
Death. 


137  DICK  DARESOME’S  SCHOOLDAYS;  OR,  THE  VIC- 
-  TORY  OF  THE  NEW  BOY. 

138  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Midnight  Hazers  ;  or.  Turning  the  Tables 

on  His  Enemies. 

139  Dick  Daresome’s  Bold  Rescue  ;  or,  Saving  the  Academy  Girls. 

140  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Burglars ;  or.  Risking  His  Life  for  a 

Room-mate. 

141  Dick  Daresome  Missing ;  or,  The  Academy  Girls  to  the  Rescue. 

142  Dick  Daresome's  Fight  for  Honor ;  or,  Clearing  a  School  Sus¬ 

picion. 

143  Dick  Daresome’s  Quarrel  ;  or,  Showing  Up  a  Coward. 

144  Dick  Daresome’s  Fatal  Error  ;  or.  Trapped  by  an  Envious  School¬ 

mate. 

145  Dick  Daresome’s  Ice  Victory;  or.  Skating  a  Race  Against  Death. 

146  Dick  Daresome's  Struggle  for  Leadership  ;  or.  Getting  Ahead  of 

His  Rivals. 
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